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THE FICTIONIST’S WORLD. 


Fictionists usually profess to paint the world as it is 
—to ‘hold the mirror up to nature ;’ but it is certain 
they do not, and highly doubtful whether they could. It 
seems to be felt as necessary in a novel to assume the 
existence of men both better and worse than are com- 
monly found in the ordinary world; also, that the 
reader will approve of views in social philosophy con- 
trary to those he sanctions and acts upon in his daily 
life. The matter appears puzzling at first, for one would 
@ priori suppose that a true counterfeit presentment 
of life was most likely to give the amusement which 
we look for in a work of fiction. Account for it as 
we please, the fact undoubtedly is so, that there is a 
traditionary set of characters for the drama and the 
novel, readily recognisable as such, and standing 
quite apart from the actual people we meet with in 
society ; likewise, a peculiar way of treating them and 
making them work, as conventional as common life, 
but considerably different. 

Everybody will at once understand what is here 
meant, after he shall have seen a few illustrations. 

In the actual world, as we well know, there is always 
a presumption in favour of people of wealth and station. 
If a society of a philanthropic nature is looking out for 
a set of directors whose names may give it respecta- 
bility, it does not willingly adopt poor or obscure men. 
It takes men who are known to stand well with their 
bankers. If the said directors are called upon to con- 
sider the cases of certain applicants, whose certificates 
will they regard as the most to be depended on? Not 
those of poor obscure people, but those of men of sub- 
stance and social distinction. When individuals of 
any rank whatever are choosing guardians for their 
children, or trustees to manage their estates, do they 
choose the poorest of their acquaintances for the duty ? 
No, they select the very richest friends they have. 
Even in a case of evidence as to a simple matter of 
fact, suppose a gentleman testifies to one thing, and a 
poor person to another, shall we not find that the former 
is preferred almost without a moment of hesitation? 
Now, I think it may be fairly assumed that men would 
not proceed upon these principles in matters affecting 
their interests, unless experience had satisfied them 
that the principles are correct, and consequently safe. 
It is not that every poor man is held as necessarily 
dishonest or unveracious, or every rich man the reverse. 
We can readily understand it to arise from simply this 
consideration, that, supposing the natural tendencies of 
rich and poor to be equal, there is an influence in 
education, exemption from small temptations, fear of 
disgrace, and other circumstances, as affecting the 
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wealthy, which is not to be looked for in equal force 
among the poor—and no discredit to them that it is so. 

With the novelist, all this is reversed. In his 
narrative, the presumption is always in favour of the 
poorer party. Ten to one, the rich man is a grasping 
oppressor, and the poor one a noble fellow, a pattern of 
all the virtues both of his own and other classes, only 
unfortunate in suffering unjustly under his long-pursed 
neighbour. Very often the whole interest of the story 
depends on bringing some paragon of righteous poverty 
through frightful difficulties placed in his path by 
iniquitous opulence. I do not say that such circum- 
stances are impossible, or that they never occur; I do 
not profess either to extol the rich or depreciate the 
poor. I merely remark, that when men of any grade 
whatever deliberate for a selection of persons to be 
intrusted with any important charge, they act upon 
an assumption exactly the opposite. They judge of 
men as bankers judge of them, which is precisely 
the reverse of the way they are judged of by the 
fictionist. 

The fictionist makes a kind of acknowledgment that 
wealth is regarded with deference in the actual world, 
but sees in this nothing but a mean spirit of mammon. 
worship. Very likely, in his own actual life, he finds 
that poor friends are able to do him little service, and 
very often require loans from his purse, if he has one; 
while rich people give good dinners, are surrounded 
with objects gratifying to good taste, never require to 
lay his purse under contribution, sometimes can say 
a good word for him with dispensers of patronage, and 
are altogether persons whom it is useful to him to 
know. Such are, at least, the experiences of ordinary 
mortals in the world, and, while they have needs and 
appetites, they will continue to be actuated by such 
considerations. One does not see, in actual society, 
any great occasion to declaim about a matter so simple 
and so natural. In the novel, however, it is a great 
and prevailing sin, never enough to be condemned. 
There the writer who himself practises it, turns it into 
every conceivable form of ridicule for the gratification 
of readers who never think of acting upon any other 
principle. 

And see how this works itself out in the special 
characters. In the real world, we are continually 
meeting with self-raised men, who display cultivated 
taste and good-manners, and who make a generous and 
rational use of their wealth. You will generally find, 
too, in such men, a moderation of tone in perfect 
keeping with their original humility, and anything 
but a disposition to overlook or slight old friends. In 
the novelist’s world, I need scarcely remind you how 
the new rich man is described—from M. Jourdain to 
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Mr Bounderby, nothing but a vulgar, purse-proud 
fool. This is the more unreasonable, since there is 
nothing the fictionist is more solicitous about than 
to bring windfalls of fortune to poor men. Are we to 
understand that men are only respectable while poor, 
and become fools and tyrants when enriched. If so, 
can our noveliet be justified in enriching anybody ? 

It seems specially the delight of fiction to take up 
merit in lowliness and distress, and exhibit it pressing 
on through all difficulties to brilliant results. An 
obscure and nameless adventurer, who can sketch, 
and has no letters of introduction, that is the type 
of a novelist’s favourite. He becomes prescriptively 
interesting in appearance, and by right of ancient 
usage, obtains, at a first and chance interview, the 
affections of the nasty rich gentleman’s daughter. 
In actual good society, it is universally held as very 
naughty conduct in a young lady, when she opens 


her ears to lovers unrecognised as respectable persons | 


by her papa and mamma; and there are plenty of 
reasons in morals and good taste why this view should 
be taken of the case. But in fiction, it seems to be 
supposed that nothing else will excite sympathy and 
interest. There, an approvable, above-board lover, 
who was making L.1500 a year at the bar or as 
manager of a company, would never do. I have 
sometimes thought of making a collection of all the 
Belvilles, Altamonts, and Delacours who have been 
the heroes of novelists from first to last, in order to 
see if there was a single quality or circumstance about 
any of them such as a decent father might, could, or 
should have approved of. My belief is they would have 
all been found wanting in the first elements of eligi- 
bility. If such be the case, it is a mere mockery to 
ask gravely if fiction can be considered as representing 
human life. 

Perhaps we may go a little further, and say there 
are connections of characters and circumstances fre- 
quently occurring in actual life, but which, though 
they are by no means devoid of interest in their own 
way, fiction never has taken, and never will take up. 
In the annals of law-courts, it is quite as common for 
the poor as for the rich man to be in the position of a 
persecutor. A man in difficulties imagines himself 
possessed of some claim upon a neighbour of substance, 
or, what is quite as serviceable, sees some chance of 
turning a quirk of the law in his favour, against the 
said neighbour, so as to extort a sum of money. With 
the aid of some inferior practitioner, he will raise an 
action, and put his substantial adversary to no small 
trouble and expense, not to speak of irritation of mind. 
Here there is a necessary injustice on the side of the 
plaintiff, for, whether he loses or gains his action, he 
will pay nothing, having nothing wherewithal to pay ; 
so that the opposite party must at least lose the amount 
of his expenses. Such things occur every day, being 
simply speculative assaults of one set of men upon the 
property of another ; and it is obvious that they must 
often involve curious circumstances, and many distress- 
ful emotions. But fiction knows well that any such 
case in its pages would wholly fail of effect. 

Fiction, then, is not and cannot be a true reflex of 
life. Nor are the reasons, perhaps, discreditable either 
to the writers or their readers. In the actual world, 
we must be guided by worldly rules and maxims, or 
we perish. There is therefore no thought of a prac- 
tical dissent from our social morality. But we at the 
same time see in social things much that leaves us 
unsatisfied, and the accidents which make one man 
rich and another poor, are of the number. We are all 
glad, occasionally, to be rapt away into an ideal world, 
where good is dealt out on a different principle, where 
obscurity is no impediment to merit, where the woes 
of poverty are redressed, where natural qualities, 
albeit external, assert a superiority over those which 
fortune has conferred, where the conventional is over- 


ruled by the impulses of the heart. It refreshes us to 
be made, even for a moment, to believe in such a 
system of things. For, though we may in reason 
acknowledge that, on the whole, things are well ordered 
in this world, still the evils that remain unremedied, 
and which, apparently, can never be wholly avoided, 
make a painful impression on us. Fiction, as by a 
charm, puts all to rights. It gives us the scheme of 
providence we should ourselves have chosen. Here, at 


least, we are at liberty to act—for we act with the 
actors—as our best feelings would dictate, however 
otherwise our practice must needs be in the real world. 


GERIMPSES OF AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


Tue reader has been conducted through a history— 
such as it is—of American slavery, and been made 
acquainted with some prominent features in its char- 
acter. He perceives that, as a carefully nourished 
institution, it imparts a tone to the whole social 
system of the United States, interweaves itself with 
the national constitution, laws, usages, sentiments, 
the most vital principles of public polity. 

Though marvellous in many respects, this institu- 
tion has not seemingly attained its full proportions. 
It is still growing. Sixty-seven years ago, under a 
million—now approaching five millions—soon there 
will be ten millions of human beings in the condition 
of ‘chattels personal’—a nation of slaves within a 
nation of freemen, a people dangerous in their num- 
bers and sense of wrongs, dangerous as an engine of 
intestine discord, in the event of hostilities with an 
unscrupulous foreign enemy. 

Can no practicable measures be devised to arrest 
this monster evil in its desolating course? We may 
be better able to reply to this inquiry after glancing 
at the causes which have conspired to bring about 
present results. 

First, and at the foundation of the whole mischief, 
lie the provisions of the federal constitution, which, as 
formerly shewn, pledge the whole states to maintain 
slavery inviolate in any individual state where it 
exists—which authorise a method of representation 
in the House of Representatives, based on a certain 
numerical proportion of slaves; whereby the southern 
faction gains thirty votes—and which, by giving | 
national efficacy to a fugitive slave law, bring the | 
whole country within the operation of southern insti- | 
tutions. 

Practically, the constitution of the United States is 
incapable, of change. To amend it, there would need 
to be a very effective rousing of public feeling through- | 
out the various states. Congress must be besieged 
with petitions—which would have little effect, consti- 
tuted as that body now is. Supposing this difficulty 
to be overcome, a proposal for amendment must be 
concurred in by two-thirds of both branches of congress 
—hopeless. Supposing this difficulty also overcome, 
conventions to take the matter into consideration 
must be called by the legislatures of the several | 
states. Lastly, the decision of the conventions must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the states; by which is 
inferred the consent of six of the slave states— || 
hopeless. To all appearance, therefore, reform is | 
constitutionally impossible. 

Second. With such constitutional advantages in its || 
favour, as well as by superior address, the southern 
party has obtained such political supremacy, as enables 
it to secure northern votes. Having thus a majority 
in congress, it has from time to time, by legislative 
measures, extended slavery over newly acquired terri- 
tories ; and judging from recent elections, it has now 
a greater power of doing so than ever. 

Third. Northern selfishness, by which freedom and 
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independence are bartered for place, pay, commercial 
monopoly, and other material interests. 

Fourth—although this might almost be placed first 

—tThere is the universal desire to support the Union, 
which, having attained great eminence and glory, is, 
right or wrong, idolised to a very extraordinary 
degree. 
Fifth. Fears of destroying this object of worship, 
along with the blinding effects of political partisanship, 
produce a Public Opinion that acts despotically in 
suppressing freedom of speech; wherefore, all who 
express a detestation of slavery, and agitate for its 
restriction or extinction, are proscribed as. ‘ aboli- 
tionists ’—a name, in popular acceptation, synonymous 
with everything that is infamous. 

Sicth. The propagation of corrupt doctrines by 
religious teachers of almost every denomination, to 
the effect that slavery is an institution beneficently 
designed by Providence for the spiritual welfare of its 
victims. And along with this agency may be classed 
the dissemination of pro-slavery sentiments, and the 
ridicule of anti-slavery efforts, by a great part of the 
press, which takes its tone from Public Opinion. 

Seventh. The prejudice respecting colour throughout 
the greater part of the free states; and the notion, 
generally, that the negro is from nature of an inferior 
and servile race. 

Eighth. The continually growing demand for cotton, 
before which every consideration of humanity, or dread 
of consequences, disappears. 

Some other causes might be assigned; as, for 
example, party violence by mobs at elections, by 
which quietly disposed and respectable persons are 
driven from the field of politics, and power handed 
over to those who aim as much at selfish ends as the 
public advantage. And then, to account for these 
scenes of violence, as well as for much newspaper 
abuse, we might allude to the strange practice of dis- 
charging almost all government-officers and appointing 
new ones, according to political changes, by which 


a state of disorder is kept up in the country by all 
classes of office-seekers. 

Out of this complication of causes, we leave any 
one to say how American slavery is to be alleviated. 


Congress has only a power of restraining it from 
entering the territories—and even this power is not 
undisputed. Slavery can be legally abolished only by 
the separate action of each individual state; and within 
each slave state there exists a dominating power, 
apparently impervious to any reasonable proposition 
on the subject. Not even the respective legislatures 
of these states could relax the slave code, without a 
very general consent of the people. In the matter 


of slavery, Vigilance Committees are above all law. | 


And measures for emancipation, supposing them 
attempted, might be followed by revolution. 

It is not to be supposed that an evil so conspicuous, 
so fraught with probabilities of mischief, and, to say 
the least of it, so damaging to the character of those 
by whom it is cherished, should have escaped the 
notice of Americans. But unfortunately, it has never 
attained the position of a public or generally discussed 
question—it seems as though an impression prevailed 
that nothing could be made of it, or that for certain 
reasons it was improper to speak of it at all. Slavery, 
in short, is a kind of tabooed subject in the States. 
It is not an agreeable thing to think of, certainly not 
to talk about. 


When tourists, in their curiosity to arrive at the | 


truth, refer to this grievous evil, they-find little to put 
in their note-book. The best they get is the pious 
remark, ‘that slavery is one of those sad evils which 
will doubtless pass away in God’s own good time.’ 
And, thus, worthy people consoling themselves with a 
highly edifying sentiment, go placidly to sleep, and 
leave slavery to take its chance. It must be deemed 


odd that this great people, renowned for their shrewd- 
ness, should for any reason shrink from the open 
discussion of a social question which so intimately 
concerns their welfare. ‘Abolition’ haunts them 
like a spectre. Let us have a look at this terrible 
apparition. 

A number of years ago, there sprung up anti- 
slavery societies, differing considerably in their views. 
Some of the older associations have disappeared, others 
with more vitality have become permanent. The 
American Anti-slavery Society, located at New York, 
takes the lead among existing institutions. Massa- 
chusetts has several associations in vigorous operation, 
the chief one, as we believe, being called the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-slavery Society, which began in 1832, 
and holds annual festivals of much oratorical import- 
ance. This society was formed ‘on the ground of the 
Absolute Sin of Slaveholding, and the Duty of Imme- 
diate and Unconditional Emancipation.’ The presi- 
dent is William Lloyd Garrison ; and among the office- 
bearers or adherents are other leading abolitionists 
—Wendell Phillips, Samuel May, Edmund Quincey, 
Maria M. Chapman, Lucy Stone, Lucretia Mott, and 
Theodore Parker. The abolitionists, represented by 
these and similar societies, will make no compromise 
on the subject of slavery ; nor do they design to work 
through religious or political organisations. They 
declare, there is an inherent wickedness in slavery, 
with which there can be no association. It is not 
clear to us from their writings what is their plan for 
effecting ‘immediate emancipation.’ We presume, they 
merely insist that the whole of the slaves should be 
instantly liberated, without compensation to owners, 
and without any preparation, educational or otherwise, 
for the enjoyment of freedom. A number of the 
members are Non-resistants—a class of persons who 
repudiate the federal constitution, and decline to take 
any part in elections. Those who entertain these ultra 
views, desire to dissolve the Union, in order to be 
entirely rid of any connection with the South. 

Next comes the Liberty party, which also advocates 
immediate emancipation, but does not think so badly- 
of the constitution, and accordingly is opposed to a 
dissolution of the Union. Its members do not with- 
draw from their church relations, on account of 
slavery, and hope to effect their purposes by moderate 
means. Many of the party are connected with socie- 
ties, which rely on the diffusion of religious knowledge 
in the South as one of the best plans for promoting 
anti-slavery sentiments in that quarter. 

We believe the Liberty party is now pretty nearly 
swallowed up in the new Republican party. Europeans 
have heard much lately of the Republicans, and it is 
interesting to know what really is their anti-slavery 
doctrine. Properly speaking, they are not abolitionists 
at all. No doubt, many members would wish imme- 
diate emancipation, and their papers and orations in 
favour of liberty are unexceptionable. But the mem- 
bers generally are only Free-soilers. They disclaim any 
intention of meddling with slavery where it exists, and 
will be satisfied with seeing it kept out of the terri- 
tories, which would doubtless be a great point gained. 
They do not advocate a dissolution of the Union; 
though it is not unlikely, should other projects fail, 
that they will come to that. They have confident 
anticipations of carrying Fremont as president in 1860, 
and live on in this hope. To this great political 
organisation belong Charles Sumner, Hall, Giddings, 
Chase, Henry Ward Beecher, Seward, and Horace 
Greeley. oe 

Finally, we might mention the party called Union- 
savers, represented by Fillmore, who look upon slavery 
as a bad thing in principle, but deprecate all agitation 
on the subject. By lending themselves politically to 
the democrats, they sink the question of slavery alto- 
gether, and serve materially to impose that restraint 
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on free opinion which is so injurious to the cause of 


freedom. 

It will be observed that among these parties there 
is only one entitled to be called true abolitionists ; all 
the others postponing the question of emancipation, 
or subordinating it to certain political and religious 
| considerations. 

As a reason for persecuting abolitionists, it has been 
alleged that their object is to stir up mischief in the 
South; that by means of tracts and other agencies, 
they endeavour to spread incendiary doctrines, and 
place the owners of slaves in constant danger of 
insurrection and loss of property. It is further 
alleged, that the laws against teaching slaves to read, 
are a consequence of these attempts to promote dis- 
content through the press; and that the proceedings 
of abolitionists generally having greatly exasperated 
the slaveholders, the condition of slaves was now very 
much worse than if there had been no abolition 
movement. There is perhaps some truth, but also 
some error, in these statements. 

It may, we think, be candidly admitted that the 
ultra-abolitionists—like the old English Puritans and 
the Scotch Covenanters—take extreme views of the 
subject, are rather intractable, and from conscientious 
but not extensively appreciated motives, do not 
scruple to denounce what they consider to be a great 
national sin. Thus, they give offence. Their language 
is occasionally coarse and irreverent. For example, 
one of Garrison’s common expressions is, that ‘the 
United States constitution is a Covenant with Death, 
and an Agreement with Hell’—an abuse of Scrip- 
tural phraseology not exactly accordant with modern 
notions. It may be also allowed that the anti- 
slavery cause has been sullied by unseemly party 
differences, and that, assuming the worst qualities of 
sectarians, its adherents have too often demonstrated 
a spirit of intolerance and persecution. 

Whatever may have been the opinions entertained 
respecting abolitionist doctrines, the time has come 
when they must be spoken of at least in terms of 
extenuation. The occurrences of the last twelve 
months have immeasurably advanced the anti-slavery 
cause in the minds of Europeans; and we may add, 
that on the relative situation of abolitionists and slave- 
holders a new and more distinct light has been thrown. 
The recent declaration by leading organs in the South, 
that slavery was there and there for ever—that no plan 
of emancipation would be listened to—that slavery is 
a natural and proper institution—that free society has 
been a failure—that the whole free coloured and poor 
white population of the States should be reduced to 
perpetual bondage—that the foreign slave-trade ought 
to be revived—together with culogies on slavery by 
the Governors of a state, and also by a President of 
the United States—declarations by the highest autho- 
rities that there is an inherent vitality in slavery 
which will insure its illimitable growth; and a distinct 
avowal of the design to absorb new countries for the 
sake of protecting and greatly extending the institu- 
tion—these extraordinary announcements, along with 
the unprovoked and unredressed outrages committed 
by Missourians in Kansas, the brutal assault of Brooks 
on Mr Sumner, not to speak of other barbarities, 
defended and gloried in—all this, we say, entirely 
alters the aspect under which we are to view the 
operations of the abolitionists. As long as the world 
was under the impression that a calm consideration 
of emancipation was postponed in consequence of the 
intemperate harangues of what were deemed a body of 
fanatics, the slaveholders commanded that degree of 
sympathy which was thought to be due to their unde- 
sired and very unfortunate situation. But now, with 
the facts before us, we are at a loss to see how the 
matter is to be treated in the same indulgent spirit. 

Lamenting the past rudeness with which abolitionists 


have pressed their opinions—believing they would 
have more successfully promoted their aims by using 
milder persuasives—persons of enlarged views will 
join us in looking beyond the Faneuil Hall and Exeter 
Hall aspect of the anti-slavery cause. ‘This cause is 
not to be regarded merely as it affects the blacks, but 
the whites—not merely the South, but the North—not 
merely the United States, but the whole family of 
mankind. All the communities on earth are interested 
in the solution of this mighty question—which, like 
other social questions of any consequence, has had to 
pass primarily through the hands of agitators who care 
little for conventional respectabilities. The question, 
we apprehend, has now got beyond the narrow sphere 
of*anti-slavery societies. Supposing that the whole 
of the associations were dissolved and done with, that 
no such men as Garrison, Wendell Phillips, or Sumner 
were in existence, we return to general principles, and 
hope it will not be thought intrusive, if we ask the 
American people to be so good as explain, what they 
propose to do with four millions of negro slaves and their 
progeny ? 

Abolition principles are said to be making progress 
in the North. The protracted struggle in Kansas 
affords evidence of a desire somewhere, to outflank 
slavery on its own ground. Still there is a universal 
disinclination to meddle with southern institutions. 
Admitting that an important end would be gained by 
excluding slavery from Kansas, is there not the great 
south and south-west at disposal? From Texas and 
New Mexico, a number of new slave states may be 
carved out. We are aware that by the more sanguine 
class of American writers, it is confidently believed 
that Mexico, peopled as it is by mixed breeds hostile 
to American usages, will form an impregnable barrier 
to slavery in the south-west. How like one of the 
delusive fancies ordinarily indulged on the subject! 
With power in the hands of the pro-slavery party, 
and under a pressure for labour, the absorption of 
Mexico, Central America, and Cuba, is only a question 
of time and expediency. The very mixture of breeds 
in Mexico invites aggression. ‘To meet the growing 
scarcity and costliness of negroes, there lies in that 
doomed country ample material at hand, ready for 
seizure and interstate deportation. For anything the 
present generation can tell, the South, Mexico included, 
may, some hundreds of years hence, form a great free 
republic of blacks, the refuge of oppressed colour. 
Such, indeed, is likely to be the case; but before that 
era comes round, what suffering, what convulsions, 
what bloodshed! 

Slavery, we repeat, is seemingly destined to push far 
beyond its present limits. Is no check practicable ? 

‘The Constitution—it can do nothing. 

The Republicans—they possess little political power; 
and, besides, they propose to act solely through the 
constitution. 

The North—the majority of its representatives 
faithless ; confidence in politicians gone. 

The Anti-slavery Societies—a scattered body, with 
unfashionable views, and no political weight. 

Enlightened Opinion—suppressed by mob violence 
and outvoted; the less opulent and more numerous 
classes being democrats, and supporters of the slave 

wer, 

The South—resolute in maintaining its institutions, 
and master of the situation. 

Patience: the next decennial census will add to 
the number of members in congress from the free 
states; the free states will be increased in number 
by Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington— 
perhaps so much the worse; more democratic votes, 
more political maneuvring, more slavery ? 

There exists a hope of modifying slavery, by a 
diversion of the cotton-trade from America, and by 
a removal of protective duties. A falling off in the 
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demand for American cotton, by lessening the demand 
for negroes, would affect the slave-breeding states, and 
dispose them to adopt freedom. By the removal of 
protection, the present compact between North and 
South would be greatly shaken. The former point 
is for the consideration of Englishmen; the latter for 
that of Americans. 

There is another hope to which we may call atten- 
tion. It is the possibility of creating a free state in 
Western Texas, by means of the German and other 
European immigrants who have settled in that slave 
section of the Union. Whether the Free-soilers may 
here be able to outflank slavery, is doubtful; but the 
attempt will be made, and the people of England need 
not be surprised to learn that the outrages by slave- 
holders in Kansas are re-enacted on a scale of greater 
desperation near the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 

We would not willingly resign our faith in the 
capacity of Americans for overcoming dangers and 
difficulties. They possess a wonderful power of rally- 
ing when things are at their worst. Some grand move- 
ment, inspired by virtuous indignation and despair, 
may dislodge the oligarchy which controls public 
policy on the slave question. New Washingtons, 
Franklins, and Quincey Adamses may arise, to sustain 
the cause of freedom, now basely pronounced to be a 
failure. It is consoling to know that sudden and 
unforeseen changes for the better take place in the 
social as in the physical atmosphere. Luther’s refor- 
mation was precipitated by the sale of some paltry 
indulgences. The fear of abolitionism, which now, 
like a superstition, hangs over the United States, 
preventing the dispassionate consideration of a subject 

momentous concern, may, from some unforeseen 
cause, be speedily and happily dispelled. 

Looking at matters as they stand, however, making 
every allowance for contingencies, we sorrowfully 
admit that these events do not seem probable. ‘To be 
quite plain: there appear—at least on the surface— 
to be but two expedients, by which this fearfully 
embarrassed question is to be solved—Revolution, 
Insurrection, both to be earnestly deprecated. 

Lately, apart from the old-school abolitionists, there 
have sprung up societies in Massachusetts and other 
quarters, with the distinctly professed object of dis- 
solving the Union; in order that the free states may 
no longer be associated with, or made responsible for, 
slave institutions. Which states are to be disunited, 
these societies do not mention; that apparently being 
left to chance. They expect to operate through 
petitions to congress—hopeless. ‘The law, under the 
constitution, by peaceful means, is against them ; and 
with the universally prevailing respect for the Union, 
which with Americans is a kind of sub-religion, we 
do not imagine that the doctrines of the Disunionists 
will meet with wider acceptance than those of the 
Abolitionists, of which they are only a new version. 

By writers who have taken notice of this new move- 
ment, Disunion is disapproved of, on the ground that 
if effected, slavery would be maintained with greater 
vigour in the South; they even speculate on the 
probability of some millions of abject whites in the 
southern states being made slaves. We think differ- 
ently. The withdrawal of the northern states from 
the confederacy, whether peacefully or by armed 
force, would so shake and weaken the whole fabric 
of southern institutions, that an insurrection by the 
slaves would be inevitable—slavery would dissolve 
in a sea of blood. 

The South knows this. 


Tt has often, in its vaunting 
and reckless mode of speaking, threatened to quit the 


Union. Let it try. 

Feeling its power, the North, if true to itself and 
animated by higher motives, could in a short space of 
time extinguish slavery. It could say to the South: 
‘Unless you proceed to follow our example, and make 


provision for the gradual emancipation of your slaves, 
the partnership between us must be dissolved; we 
must quit the confederacy, and be to you in future a 
foreign country.’ A resolute but friendly address in 
these terms from an aggregate convention of. free 
states is what civilisation would point to, instead of a 
resort to arms. But what a glow of patriotism—what 
an arousing of sensibilities—what a casting forth of 
selfishness—what a disruption of venerated traditions 
—what an enlightening of the masses—must ensue 
before the North assumes this grand attitude! It 
will not do so. The execution of the threat would be 
Revolution. 

A declaration of independence by Massachusetts, or 
any other single state, is equally, if not more improb- 
able; for that would be equivalent to civil war—an 
issue not likely to be contemplated. We would not, 
however, say, with any certainty, that Massachusetts 
would tamely submit to a very lengthened repetition of 
the indignities to which it has latterly been subjected 
by federal agencies. Spectators at a distance wait with 
some interest to see which is to be the last outrage 
that is to revive the spirit of Bunker’s Hill. 

The consideration of pacific adjustment being deli- 
berately rejected, and Disunion, Revolution, or Civil 
War abjured—the case is not mended. Slavery goes 
on uninterruptedly in its course. The sore spreads, 
festers, and the longer a corrective is delayed, the 
disease becomes worse, the danger more imminent. 

One trembles at the fatal alternative: Revolution— 
Insurrection. Can insurrection be avoided either way? 
Revolution would produce insurrection. Successful 
insurrection would be followed by revolution; for we 
can scarcely expect that the North would remain in 
union with a nation of blacks. 

But while the whole federal power may be brought 
to suppress revolt, how can the slaves be successful 
in insurrection? War with one of the great European 
powers would furnish the means at once! God forbid 
that we should advocate such a crisis; but the history 
we have been tracing leads the mind, however reluct- 
antly, to such a possibility; and it is impossible to 
avoid seeing that events are within the range even 
of probability which would render insurrection, if it 
occurred, not only formidable, but successful. If these 
pages awaken, before it is too late, some of the more 
powerful minds of America to the catastrophe to which, 
in the eyes of dispassionate observers, the history of 
their country seems tending, I shall not have written 
in vain.* 


THE SOFT-HEARTED POSTMAN. 


Veny true, sir, as you say; there are many more 
young lads employed as postmen than a few years ago. 
But how can you wonder at it, when you consider how 
the business has been degraded, sir! How could it be 
expected that men like me, who for years have taken 
an interest in their business, should be content to 
shove letters into boxes at the very doors that used 
to open so briskly to them! No, sir, it was more 
than my human nature, at anyrate, could stand; and, 
bad as trade is, I’d fifty times rather die selling 
greens and new-laid eggs—when I’ve got them—than 
go rat-tatting down the street putting letters into 
boxes ! 

Well, sir, Z can’t see the saving of time, always 
excepting the houses of the haristocracy, and pretty 
nigh all them had boxes before the general order was 
issued. ButIdon’tmeanthem. Where I felt the injury 


* The reader having now before him the salient points of a 
very important question, we must refer him for the rest of the 
author’s speculations, and the statistics that bear upon the subject, 
to a volume just published, entitled Slavery and Colow’ in 
America, by William Chambers, author of Zhings as they are in 
America, &c. 
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of the boxes, was in the comfortable easy-going kind of 
houses, or in the four delivery-a-day districts; pretty 
houses that kept their two or three servants, yet where 
the young ladies weren’t too high to rush to the door 
before the servant could come and take the letters. 
Bless you, sir, boxes ain’t no convenience at such 
houses; J was never kept waiting; and you'll see the 
difference of putting letters into a pretty white hand, 
which often belonged to a sweet face, and shoving 
them into a hole. Ugh! no wonder I couldn’t stand it! 

Yes, sir, I thought you’d understand the feeling. 
Besides, when a man has been long on one beat, he 
soon gets to know the sort of letters that are liked 
best, those that one doesn’t care for, and those blue, 
thin, common papery ones that people would much 
rather be without. A man who takes an interest in 
his letters even gets to know certain handwritings ; 
and when I was a young chap—not bad-looking either 
—many’s the turn I’ve given the pretty faces watching 
me round a square. If I got in my sorting a letter, 
the very brother to lots I had been delivering at one 
house for a month past—bold free writing, but with a 
loving touch about the name, always Miss, and a fine 
firm seal—I used to put it last in my packet, and go 
past the house where a pretty face was watching me 
behind the blind, and so right round the square. When 
I got back, the pretty face was still watching me, only 
with an anxious clouded look; and then I’d give a 
start, and run up the steps, as though I had just dis- 
covered it; and the door would open suddenly before 
I reached it, and—oh, how I did long to stop and see 
her read it! But one grows softer-hearted as one 
grows older: at least I did. 

Oh, of course, sir, we are not always welcome; and 
many a time I have seen calm faces that did not seem 
expecting anything, change to such a deadly pale, 
when I handed in a black-edged letter. I had a 
habit of touching my hat at such times; they didn’t 
often see it; but it did no one any harm, and used to 
do me good, I think. Then, as I grew older, and saw 
a face at the window that couldn’t bear much waiting, 
that looked real anxious, I got into a way of not look- 
ing at her if I had letters for the house, and not the 
one. If I did not look at her, I had to wait till the 
servant came; but if I looked up quick, I used to 
hear the little feet come through the hall; and some- 
times I got what I’ve heard called a grateful look— 
and yet J didn’t write the letters. Of course they 
weren’t all so kind as that. Some used to take the 
letters as though they were pieces of wood. I’ve 
heard the feet come flying along the hall, and then the 
door would open slowly, and the letter be received as 
if it were no manner of consequence. Well, of course, 
I had my laugh at that when I had got away. No, the 
only boxes I knew at such houses were Christmas- 
boxes, and capital ones they were, and given cheerfully 
too. I suppose grand people are too high to care for 
their letters like that, or else how they can bear to 
have them commented upon, and handed about from 
one servant to another, and at last served up all stale 
on a silver waiter, I can’t think. I know their ways 
from a sister of mine who has lived in high families. 
Why, letters treated like that, ain’t no better than 
my greens when they ’ve been handled all day—they 
lose all their crispness. 

Well, sir, I can’t wholly agree with you there: there 
was interest in the city business, and a fearful one 
sometimes. Not so much of the softer kind; though 
I have seen young chaps fire up red-hot when I handed 
in a dainty little white note along with the blue ones. 
But I’ve seen merchants set their teeth, and draw 
their breath hard, as they tore open letters that were 
to carry life or death, as ruin or success followed their 
ventures. Ah, I’ve seen many a sad scene in the city ; 
because it’s easy to guess what you don’t see, from 
what you do. I remember well a house in one of the 


narrow city-lanes, where the office was on the ground- 
floor, and the rest was a private house—a small one, 
altogether not more than ten rooms, I should say; but 
there were only five people, a gentleman and his 
daughter, and three servants. The clerks—there were 
four of them—had nothing to do with upstairs. The 
young lady was a lady, and no mistake; rather small, 
with beautiful fair hair, and dark blue eyes, with such a 
mouth—ah, she was pretty—and always dressed in such 
light pretty muslins, that I remember I used to wonder 
how she kept them so clean in the smoky city. I used 
to wonder, too, why she lived there, instead of in her 
proper place out in the country, for they were rich 
enough then for that; but I heard from an old crony, 
that she was the last of a large family, and had left a 
nice place they had in Surrey, to come and live in the 
city, that she might be more with her father. Of 
course, I did not like her the less for that. How I got 
to see her, was in this way. I came at last to go up the 
first pair of stairs pretty regular every day, with one 
of those letters I’ve been talking of, only somehow, I 
never quite liked the writing: there was a stroke now 
and then slipped out in the direction, more than in the 
name, that used to make me think him a Aard one; 
and the sweet lady, like many another, soon got a 
habit of opening the door for me. I went on in this 
way pretty nigh three months, and had noticed during 
that time the old gentleman looking paler and more 
anxious than usual; when one day, I handed him in 
his letters, and then began my usual tramp up stairs. 
As I came down again, I happened to look through the 
glass door, when I saw the poor gentleman had fallen 
back in his chair, with the blood gushing out of his 
mouth, and a letter, that had fallen from his hand, 
lying open on the floor. All the clerks seemed out, 
for he was alone, so I went in; and before I called any 
one from up stairs, I took the letter, folded it up, and 
as his desk was locked, put it in my pocket. It wasa 
bold thing to do, certainly ; but the feeling came strong 
over me that the crash had come, and that it would be 
better none of the clerks should see that letter. Then 
I went up stairs, and with a single knock, that sounded 
queer to me then, told the servant, who, I suppose, told 
her mistress as well as she could. Of course there was 
great confusion and sending for doctors, and I could not 
get a minute to give the letter to the poor young lady; 
besides, I did not dare stay longer, for I had half my 
letters to deliver; so away I went with the letter in 
my pocket, and many a sour look, and word too, I got 
for being so late that morning. 

You may suppose, sir, I felt very uncomfortable till 
I had done, for I thought if the old gentleman came to 
his senses, and asked for the letter, and they knew no- 
thing about it, it would spoil all, and make him worse. 
As soon as I could get done, I went and asked to see the 
young lady, for I was determined to give it only to her. 
They seemed to think it strange; but at last she came, 
looking so grave, but very quiet; and I told her, poor 
dear, as well as I could, as I gave her the letter, and 
said where I had found it, that I was afraid the news 
contained in it had made her father break the blood- 
vessel, and inquired if he had asked for it. She said 
no: he was not allowed to speak; but he seemed very 
anxious about something, and kept entreating her 
with his eyes. So I told her, if I might make so bold, 
I thought she had better say to him she had the letter 
safe, and no one had seen it. She asked, in a sort of 
maze, what did I think could be in the letter to make 
him ill, and why had I taken it. Well, I saw she had 
not a suspicion of what was coming on her, and so I 
just said that business sometimes went wrong, and 
perhaps something had happened to trouble the old 
gentleman; and she seemed so forlorn-like, that I 
could not help asking her if she hadn’t better write 
and ask some aunt or cousin to come and stay with: 
her. It was a great liberty, and I often wondered how 
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I could do it ; but she seemed to take it quite naturally, 
and said no; there was no one she could ask, and she 
could manage very well; she—and she hesitated a 
little—had a kind friend. Well, sir, the news of the 
failure did not get abroad for a week, and I think that 
week of quiet saved the poor gentleman; and for that 
week I still went regularly up stairs with the letter to 
comfort the young lady; but the day of the failure I 
went up as usual, from habit, and not till my hand 
was at the knocker did I see there was no letter. I 
snatched my hand away, as if the knocker were fire, 
and slunk down the stairs as softly as I could, for it 
came upon me all at once. I knew then, for certain, 
that he was a hard one, and was so ashamed of him, 
that I could not bear all that day to think of the 
young lady. Next morning, though I was almost sure 
how it would be, I looked quite anxiously for a letter, 
and, as I expected, there was none. At the end of a 
week, as I was sorting, I came on a great thick packet 
in his writing, and then I saw it was indeed all over. 
They were her letters—pretty loving ones, I am sure— 
which the scoundrel had sent her back. Well, sir, I was 
getting old then, as I said before, and I was such a 
fool, that for the life of me, I could not make up my 
mind to take them that delivery. However, I found 
waiting only made bad worse, besides it was against 
the rules; so the next time I went and gave, I’m afraid, 
a very poor knock, for I was dreading she might come, 
as I had heard the old gentleman was better. And 
there she was when the door opened; and when I tried 
to hold out the packet as if it were nothing, she—I 
shall never so long as I live forget her face—took them 
more steadily than I gave them, and quietly shut the 
door; but, poor dear, I heard the sob for all that. I 
never saw her after: they went away out of my beat; 
and though I have often asked, I never could get news 
of them. 

Yes, sir, it’s very true, postmen used to see something 
of life, but that’s all over now. I don’t suppose I could 
do much for you in the greenery line; but if you’d 
patronise my new-laid eggs, I’ve got some Cochin- 
Chinas that I expect will lay regular all the winter, 
and I’ll be proud to supply you, sir. 


PATENT WARFARE. 


I rinp it extremely amusing to follow the monthly 
revelations of the Mechanics’ Magazine, touching what 
is doing in the world of science. It is true I often 
meet with matters too deep for me, and abstruse 
ealculations which I do not even attempt to follow; 
but I turn with infinite pleasure to the monthly list of 
new patents for ‘inventions and improvements.’ There 
I dive into the very arcana of progress, and feel great 
satisfaction in reflecting that no one can keep his 
secrets from me, even if he chooses to secure to himself, 
by patent, the pecuniary advantages of them, with 
which, in fact, I have no desire to interfere. 

It was in this way I came, last month, upon 
something in the way of invention, which so far 
transcends all my previous ideas of the legitimate 
functions and usual operations of the Patent Office, 
that I cannot resist the temptation of setting down 
a few observations upon it. 

The subject to which I allude is neither more nor 
less than a proposed patent for war; I say, ‘for war;’ 
because, if everything goes on, as usual in such cases, 
according to the ‘specification,’ no other sort of war- 
fare but that carried on under the patent will be 
available or possible. j 

I have sometimes thought that the specification, 
by which each intending patentee is obliged to declare 
what it is he purposes securing to himself exclusively, 
ought, if possible, to be kept secret at least for a 
time. It would have been peculiarly desirable in 
this case; because the gentleman seeking to secure 


the exclusive right to destroy his fellow-creatures 
by wholesale—to smother whole armies, and to burn 
whole fleets ‘ with certainty and dispatch,’ cannot, un- 
fortunately, obtain his object without in the very act 
disclosing to the whole world how this work of exter- 
mination is to be accomplished. The application for 
this patent was actually ‘hushed up’ during the war, 
‘lest its publication should prove detrimental to Her 
Majesty’s service ;’ but it is now brought forward again, 
and, as I say, the murder is out with a vengeance. 
No human power can now recall the sound of trumpet 
which has gone forth, or snatch from the lips of 
mankind the fruit of this deadly tree of knowledge. 
It is now patent to all, that with a few barrels, more or 
less, of naphtha, and a few pills of potassium, fortified 
places must be abandoned by the bravest and most 
resolute defenders; fleets, no matter how numerous, 
powerful, or well-manned, must be speedily enveloped 
in devouring flames, which all the waters of the sea 
cannot extinguish; and even armies on dry land can 
be shewn that there is a fire which their fire surpasses, 
as much as that of the hero of Blackheath did that 
of the chemists. 

Nothing can be more curious than the dry, scientific 
mode in which this subject is treated in the paper 
before us. This quality, it is true, is common to all 
works and treatises upon military operations. I well 
remember the peculiar feeling excited in my mind by 
reading such works; that while my blood was curdling 
with horror at the anticipated results of certain deadly 
combinations, the writer coolly dismissed the subject 
by speaking of the enemy—always in such cases 
‘represented by unity,’ as the sum-books say—in some 
such way as this: ‘He will in this case be either 
driven back with great loss, or destroyed.’ Still, in 
ordinary cases, the immolation was not entire, the 
enemy was not absolutely exterminated; and to find 
now, therefore, the destruction of whole fleets or 
armies at one swoop reduced to a cool scientific for- 
mula, impresses my mind in a proportionate degree. 
I feel at a loss to believe that I am reading what was 
written by a man; and I beg it may be understood 
that if I have treated the subject at all in a spirit of 
badinage, it is only because I am incredulous as to the 
efficacy of the means at the disposal of the patentee 
for effecting wholesale annihilation, and teaching the 
world at large to do the same. 

‘In order to carry out this invention,’ says the 
writer in the magazine, ‘he takes coal-tar, naphtha, 
alone or in combination with other materials, and 
causes the same to be conveyed to a hostile stronghold, 
naval battery, or fort, by the following means. In 
attacking the sea-faces of such strongholds or fortifi- 
cations as Cronstadt, Malta, or Sebastopol, where there 
is scarcely any tide, but a sufficient depth of water, 
he freights with the before-mentioned materials sub- 
marine steam-vessels, or vessels rendered shot-proof, 
having iron compartments or tanks specially adapted 
for containing the same, and despatches them to the 
enemy’s works ; in front of which, by means of pumps, 
hose, and suitable outlets, a sufficient quantity of the 
composition is discharged upon the surface of the 
water surrounding or bordering the fort or battery. 
He then places a ball of potassium in the entrance 
of the tube or hose, by means of suitable cocks or 
taps, and renews the pumping, so as to force the 
ball of potassium through the tube into the water, 
when, by its great affinity for oxygen, it will imme- 
diately take fire on rising to the surface, and inflame 
the entire quantity of composition previously trans- 
mitted. The consequence is the formation of a dense, 
black, suffocating fog or vapour, which envelops the 
fort or battery, rushing into the casemates or embra- 
sures, and driving away the gunners and all engaged 
therein. He keeps up the supply of the composition 
for a sufficient period, so that the attacking vessels 
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can approach sufficiently near to destroy the enemy’s 
works, already rendered untenable and incapable of 
resistance. Fortresses such as the above named are 
to be rendered harmless by this process, and destroyed 
without loss of life to the attacking vessels.’ 

I give the above as a specimen only. The same 
materials, we are told, may be combined in many ways, 
and applied to projectiles of various kinds. The prin- 
ciple is the same in all cases. The ‘ suffocating fog’ 
is to smother all who are not within reach of the actual 
fire; and submarine boats are to shoot to the surface 
on which floats a hostile fleet those deadly materials 
which are to insure its destruction without risk to 
those below. It is no longer a pity—as it was—that 
villainous saltpetre should be digged out of the bowels 
of the harmless earth, and many a good tall fellow 
destroyed by its agency: it is villainous potassium, 
and still more execrable naphtha, which some future 
popinjay+shall denounce as the exterminators of tall 
and short fellows alike ! 

So curious do I think the article to which I am now 
referring, and which is merely an amplification of the 
specification itself, that I could willingly linger over 
it until I had exceeded reasonable limits. ‘There is, 
however, one paragraph which strikes me as indicat- 
ing a degree of nicety and perfection in the use of 
the formidable powers now placed at our disposal, 
which deserves a little further attention. 

We are informed that ‘ where the destruction of an 
enemy’s vessels is not desired, the hostile fleet is per- 
mitted to enter a channel, or to take up any position 
chosen for its attack; the inflammable material is 
then discharged, and ignited at moderate distances 
from the various vessels composing the fleet, precau- 
tions being taken to regulate the supply in such a 
way, that, while the flames are not suffered to approach 
and injure the vessels, the black fog enshrouds the fleet 
in impenetrable darkness, and destroys their crews 
simultaneously with the stifling vapour. The opera- 
tion being completed, the atmosphere is allowed to 
regain its natural purity, and possession of the fleet 
may then be obtained.’ This precision and accuracy 
reminds one of what is said of Nasmyth’s steam- 
hammer, which, while it can forge an anchor of many 
tons’ weight, may be used to crack a hazel-nut. 

It would further appear that the shot-proof batteries 
of iron, worked on water by steam, are to be completely 
powerless in the hands of this patentee. He can, 
from below, envelop them in noxious gases, which are 
sure to be drawn down into the engine-room by the 
draught of the furnace, destroying the engineers, and 
rendering attempt at escape hopeless. 

One more quotation : ‘ Land-batteries furnished with 
well-served, long-ranged guns, firing the M‘Intosh 
shells, filled with combustible material, would effect- 
ually protect a town or harbour from the attack of an 
enemy’s fleet; or even a few shot-proof vessels having 
well-served guns, firing such shells, would not only 
keep a hostile fleet in check, but scatter on the vessels 
a vast shower of burning material, causing a general 
conflagration.’ 

Troops attempting to pass through a defile or moun- 
tain-pass have no chance at all. Masses of cotton, or 
other fibrous material, steeped in naphtha, are to be 
placed in their way, ignited, and ‘the supply kept up 
by hose from some convenient high place;’ and so 
the men must all perish miserably from want of air— 
‘ suffocated in absolute darkness !’ 

Such is the new character which war is destined to 
assume ‘under the patent.’ The thing which strikes 
us most forcibly, is the disadvantage at which we shall 
compete with other nations. We are required, it 
would seem, to secure to an individual, by patent, the 
advantages arising from the use of materials which 
other nations, now that the thing is made public, can 
use against us; just as if when gunpowder was first 


invented, and its composition made known to all the 
world, the country of the inventor could turn it against 
aggressors only by paying a royalty for permission to 
do so. I cannot but think that, in the event of a war, 
this would place us in rather an awkward predicament. 

This subject is, on the whole, very ‘suggestive,’ to 
use a favourite phrase; and no doubt it will be felt so 
before very long. The brilliant army of ‘ coachmen 
and guards’ of my boyish days, has so completely 
gone down before the onslaught of the dusky corps 
of stokers and pokers, that I feel I ought not to 
wonder if the cavalry and infantry who still hold their 
ground on land, and the blue jackets who man our 
noble ships at sea, were to disappear in a short 
time, leaving their places to a tarry brigade of sub- 
marine boatmen, a dozen regiments of ‘ wagon-train, 
destined for the transport of naphtha, and a corps of 
engineer chemists, to be employed in the concoction 
and administration of potassium pills. 

I have treated this matter, according to my present 
view of it, as one which exhibits the lengths to which 
theory will sometimes carry its votaries, rather than as 
worthy of serious faith in the professions of the patentee. 

If, upon further examination, however, his project 
can be realised, and patent warfare becomes a great fact 
in modern history, it may be the means of effecting an 
indirect good, through the power of insuring the total 
extinction of all who engage in war on either side. When 
the ingenuity of man shall have at length devised the 
means of effecting this, all war must cease as a matter 
of course; and nations must find some other mode of 
settling their quarrels and adjusting their differences. 
Would it not, then, be a good plan, if, by mutual 
consent, a general patent for peace was to be granted 
to this ingenious inventor, instead of a patent for war, 
and that all civilised nations were to bind themselves 
not to infringe his rights by making use of his dis- 
coveries without his consent? ‘Thus he would become 
a grand arbiter and peace-preserver; and his power of 
allowing any one of the contracting parties, if aggrieved, 
to ‘pitch’ into the wrong-doer with this dangerous 
compound of bituminous substances, and smoke him in 
his fortresses like an old fox in his den, would be sure 
to act as a salutary check upon the rest, and keep them 
on their good-behaviour. This looks plausible, and may 
be useful ; but the question may be asked: Would it 
pay ?—What would the patentee say to it? It is clear 
that he proposes advantages, no doubt pecuniary ones, 
to himself, by the sale of royalties; and we do not yet 
know the price at which he is willing to allow us to 
destroy our enemies: as for our enemies, they will 
destroy us by the use of his invention without asking 
his permission. 

In short, if this invention really answers to the 
specification, the inventor must have counted largely 
on the stupidity of the country in asking for a patent, 
and the country must have acknowledged his judgment 
to be quite correct by granting it. 


LOUIS XVI. ON THE SCAFFOLD. 


Historians of all political shades have till recently 
told us that Louis XVI. submitted himself with pious 
resignation to the fate which awaited him; and that, 
attended to the scaffold by the courageous Abbé 
Edgeworth de Firmont,* a relative of the late Maria 
Edgeworth, he tranquilly surrendered his soul into the 
hands of its Maker, which, as it winged its flight on 
high, was accompanied by these famous words of the 


* Firmont is the name of a small estate in the county of 
Longford, about five miles distant from the seat of the Edgeworth 
family at Edgeworthstown, celebrated some thirty years ago for 
a philanthropic college, founded there in 1618 by the late Mr 
Lovell Edgeworth, and which was niuch admired and praised by 
Sir Walter Scott, while on a visit to Miss Edgeworth during the 
summer of 1825. 
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confessor: ‘ Montez au ciel, fils de Saint Louis!’— 
(Son of Saint Louis, ascend to heaven!) But Louis 
Blance’s History of the Revolution gives a version as new 
and as startling as it is opposite and extraordinary. 

* At ten minutes past ten,’ he says, ‘the procession 
reached the foot of the scaffold. It had been erected 
in front of the palace of the Tuileries, in the square 
called after Louis XV., and near the spot where stood 
the statue of the most corrupt of kings—a king who 
died tranquilly in his bed. The condemned was three 
minutes descending from the carriage. Upon quitting 
the Temple, he had refused the over-coat which 
Clery, his valet-de-chambre, had offered him, and now 
appeared in a brown coat, white waistcoat, gray 
breeches, and white stockings. His hair was not 
disordered, nor was any change perceptible in his 
countenance. The Abbé de Firmont was dressed in 
black. A large open space had been kept round the 
scaffold, with cannon on every side; while beyond, as 
far as the eye could reach, stood an unarmed multi- 
tude. When the executioner came to open the door of 
the carriage, Louis, in a tone of authority, ordered 
him to take care of his confessor. Having alighted, 
Louis fixed his eyes upon the soldiers who surrounded 
him, and, with a menacing voice, cried: “ Silence!” 
The drums ceased to beat, but, at a signal from their 
officer, the drummers went on again. “ What treason is 
this?” he shouted. “Iam lost! I am lost!” For it 
is evident that up to this moment he had been clinging 
to hope. The executioners now approaching him to 
arrange his dress, he repulsed them haughtily, and 
himself removed the collar from his neck. But all the 
blood in his frame turned into fire when they sought 
to tie his hands. “Tie my hands!” he shrieked. A 
struggle was inevitable; itcame. “It is indisputable,” 
says Mercier, “that Louis fought with his executioners.” 
The Abbé Edgeworth stood by, perplexed, horrified, 
speechless. At last, as his master seemed to look 
inquiringly at him, he said: “Sire, in this additional 
outrage, I see only a last trait of the resemblance be- 
tween your majesty and the God who will give you your 
reward.” At these words, the indignation of the man 
gave way to the humility of the Christian, and Louis 
said to the executioners: “I will drain the cup to the 
dregs.” They tied his hands, they cut off his hair, and 
thus leaning on the arm of his confessor, he began, 
with a slow tread and sunken demeanour, to mount 
the steps of the guillotine. Upon the last step, however, 
he suddenly roused himself, and walked rapidly across 
to the other side of the scaffold, when, by a sign com- 
manding silence to the drummers, he exclaimed: “I 
die innocent of the crimes imputed to me.” His face 
was very red, and, according to the narrative of his con- 
fessor, “his voice was so loud that it could be heard 
as far as the Pont Tournant.” Some other expressions 
were distinctly heard: “I pardon the authors of my 
death; and I pray God that the blood you are about 
to shed may never be visited upon France!” He was 
about to continue, when his voice was drowned by the 
renewed rolling of the drums, at a signal which, it is 
affirmed, was given by the comedian Dugazon, in 
anticipation of the orders of Santerre. “Silence! Be 
silent!” cried Louis XVI., losing all self-control, and 
stamping violently with his foot. Richard, one of the 
executioners, seized a pistol, and took aim at the king. 
It was necessary to drag him along by force. With 
difficulty fastened to the fatal plank, he continued to 
utter terrible cries, only interrupted by the fall of the 


ately shewn by the executioners to the people, who 
shouted in reply: “ Long live the Republic !”’ 

Such is the version of M. Louis Blanc, a French 
political refugee at present in this country, and we 


nie we have never before found anything of 


the kind in the various accounts we have perused 
jof that great political tragedy of the first French 


knife, which struck off his head. This was immedi- | 


Revolution. As a contrast to this statement, we 
shall here produce the narrative we have found in a 
work published in Paris about two years ago, entitled 
Anecdotes of the Reign of Louis X VI.* 

‘The Execution —People have been accustomed to 
read the account given of Louis XVI.’s death by 
royalist historians; we prefer publishing the article of 
a republican journal of the time. As the editor of that 
journal had voted for the death of the king, he felt no 
sympathy for the victim; and should we possess no 
other version than the one we quote, the king’s last 
dying moments cannot appear otherwise than truly 
Christian-like, truly admirable.’ 

The article commences with an account of the prison- 
hours of Capet, as the republicans called the king, on 
the day when his sentence of death was notified to 
him; but as this does not differ materially from that 
of the common authorities, we pass on to the nearer 
preparations for the dreadful morrow. 

‘The minister of justice had brought the confessor 
with him in his carriage, and when the former with- 
drew, the king asked for his own family. Thereon 
a municipal officer repaired to the females’ department, 
and said to Antoinette: ‘“ Madame, a decree authorises 
you to come and see your husband, who is desirous 
to see you and your children!” At nine that evening 
the whole family visited him, when there were screams, 
and tears, and sobs for some time. After that, they 
were all a little calmer, and separated at half-past ten ; 
but as they were leaving him, the king asked of his 
guards if he might see his family once more on the 
morrow-morning, to which he was answered affirma- 
tively, and then he supped by himself. During the 
family interview, the confessor had been concealed in 
one of the towers of the Temple prison, but when 
the family left, he joined Louis Capet. Some time 
after, this confessor presented himself before the 
sitting council, and informed them, that as Louis 
wished mass to be said, it would be expedient to have 
the necessary things got ready ; whereupon the council 
gave their orders, and the vicar of Saint-Frangois 
d’Assise supplied all the requisites. Louis supped as 
usual, spent a part of the night with his confessor, and 
both retired to rest, in different chambers, at two 
o'clock, Clery receiving Louis’s orders to be with him 
by five. He slept well; and Clery entered his room at 
the hour appointed, dressed him, and arranged his 
hair, which, while being done, Louis took from off his 
watch-chain a wedding-ring, upon which his own and 
his wife’s initials, as well as the date of their marriage, 
were engraven. At half-past six he heard mass, partook 
of the sacrament, and spent the rest of the time, up till 
eight o'clock, with his confessor. He then asked for a 
pair of scissors, which the council, after deliberation, 
refused him. When the moment of departing for the 
place of execution arrived, he asked to be left alone 
for a few minutes. He then handed the small ring 
mentioned to Clery, saying to him: “ Give this to 
my wife, and tell her that I separate from her with 
sorrow and anguish.” He also gave him for his son a 
silver watch-seal, upon which the crown of France was 
engraved, and a small packet of the hair of all his 
family for the queen, adding: “Say to her that I ask 
pardon for not having sent for her as I promised ; but 
it was only to spare her the pangs of a cruel separa- 
tion.” He also wished to hand a paper to one of the 
municipal guards, who refused taking charge of it; but 
another of them took it. It was his will and testament. 
He requested that Clery should be allowed to remain 
with his family ; and then he took his departure with 
calmness, without being bound, and accompanied by 
the citizen-lieutenant Labrasse, a sergeant-major of 
gendarmerie, and his confessor. He was observed 
asking several times for his hat, which was given him. 


* Librairie de L. Hachette et Cie., Rue Pierre-Sarrazin, Paris. 
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When near the staircase, he wanted to speak privately 
to a person present, but was prevented from so doing 
by the lieutenant. “Oh, fear nothing,” said he. He 
then descended the flight of steps, and crossed the 
court-yard on foot, through a double row of gendarmes. 
When he reached the carriage, which was the mayor’s 
‘own private one, he went in first, followed by his 
confessor, and the lieutenant and sergeant-major; the 
former next to him, and the two latter placing them- 
selves opposite to him. While on the way, he read the 
prayers for the dying and the Psalms of David. The 
greatest silence reigned around. On arriving at the 
Place de la Révolution (the square since called after 
Louis XV.), he several times recommended his con- 
fessor to the special care of the lieutenant, and then 
alighted. He was instantly given up to the execu- 
tioner. He took off his coat and cravat with his own 
hands, and only kept on his plain swanskin vest. At 
first he would not allow his hair to be cut off or his 
hands to be tied; but after a few words from his con- 
fessor he submitted. He then mounted the scaffold, 
advanced to:vards the left side, his face being very red, 
and looking for some minutes on the objects around, 
inquired if the drums would not cease beating. He 
wished to go forward to speak to the vast concourse 
collected, but several voices cried out to the execu- 
tioners, who were four in number, to do their duty. 
Nevertheless, while being strapped to the fatal plank, 
he distinctly pronounced these words: “I die inno- 
cent; and it is my wish that my blood may be of 
use to the French people, and that it may appease 
the wrath of Almighty God.” At ten minutes past 
ten o’clock, his head was severed from his body, and 
then held up to the people, when from all sides the 
ery of “ Long live the Republic!” was instantly heard. 
Louis’s remains were placed in an osier pannier, taken 
off in a cart to the churchyard of the Madeleine, and 
interred in a grave between two layers of quick- 
lime. A guard was placed over it for a couple of 
days.’—Les Révolutions de Paris. 

Let the reader ‘look on this picture and on that,’ 
and determine which of the two is the more consistent 
with the general character and bearing of Louis. 

Perhaps we may close this brief notice by following 
the melancholy contents of that osier pannier to its 
grave of quicklime, and shewing the anxiety felt even 
by the regicides to treat the remains of the king with 
decency and decorum. 

‘On the 20th of January 1793,’ says Renardon, ‘the 
executive power communicated to M. Picavez, the 
vicar of the parish of La Madeleine, their instructions 
relative to the obsequies of his majesty Louis XVI. ; 
but the worthy vicar, not feeling himself equal to 
the fulfilling of a task so onerous and so painful, 
feigned illness, and advised me, as his principal 
curate, to fill his place, and to take upon myself 
the responsibility of carrying out the orders of the 
executive power. My first answer was a positive 
refusal, because none perhaps ever loved the king more 
than myself; but I at last consented, as M. Picavez 
made me comprehend the disagreeable consequences 
which might accrue to us both, if I persisted in my 
refusal. On the morning of the following day, there- 
fore, the 21st of January, after having made sure that 
everything ordered by the executive power—such as 
the quantity of quicklime, and the depth of the grave, 
which, as well as I can remember, was to be either 
ten or twelve feet—had been punctually attended to, 
I went, accompanied by the late Abbé Damoreau, 
and took up my position at the gate of the church, 
and there awaited, in solemn silence, the arrival of 
the royal corpse. When I claimed the body of his 
majesty, the members of the department and of the 
commune replied to me that they had received orders 
not to lose sight of it for a moment; so we were 
obliged to accompany them to the cemetery situated 


in the Rue d’Anjou St Honoré. When we reached and 
entered it, I obtained profound silence, and then the 
royal corpse was delivered up to us. It was clad in 
a white vest (pigué blanc), gray silk breeches, and 
stockings of the same. We chanted the vesper-service, 
and recited all the prayers in use for the service of 
the dead; and truth commands me to say that the 
vast populace around, whose cries and vociferations 
but so lately rent the air and chilled the heart, listened 
in the most religious silence to the prayers and 
orisons offered up for the repose of his majesty’s soul. 
We then withdrew in silence, after so painful a cere- 
mony, and a proces verbal (authenticated report) was 
drawn up on the spot by the juge de paix. On my 
return to the church, I drew up myself, and inscribed 
a funeral act, in due form, in a plain register-book, 
which was seized and carried off by the revolutionary 
committee, on the compulsory closing of that church,’ 

In the midst of a nicely laid out garden, formerly 
the cemetery of La Madeleine, at the extreme end of 
the Rue d’Anjou, and open to the public, stands the 
Chapelle Expiatoire, erected after the Restoration in, 
memory of Louis XVI.; and even to this day, after 
the turmoils of revolution and subversion, that ex- 
piatory edifice is always crowded on every 21st of 
January. 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER LIL—THE ROUTE. 


Ir was a struggle between Aurora and the moon 
which of them should rule the sky, when our bugle 
rang its clear réveille, rousing the rangers from their 
slumber, and startling their steeds at the stall. The 
goddess of morning soon triumphed, and under her 
soft blue light, men and horses could be seen moving 
about, until the bugle again sounded; this time to 
‘boot and saddle ;’ and the rangers began to form in 
the plazza, and prepare for the route. 

A single wagon with its white tilt and long team of 
mules, already ‘hitched up,’ stood near the centre of 
the square. It constituted the whole baggage-train of 
the corps, and served as an ambulance for our invalids. 
Both baggage and sick had been safely stowed, and 
the vehicle was ready for the road. The bugler, 
already in his saddle, awaited my orders to sound the 
‘forward.’ 

I had climbed to my favourite ‘ smoking-room,’ the 
azotea. Perhaps it was the last time I should ever 
set foot on those painted tiles. My eyes wandered 
over the plazza, though I little heeded what was 
passing there. Only the salient points of the picture 
were noted by me—steeds under saddle and bridle; 
men buckling on folded blankets, holsters, and valises; 
a few already in the saddle; a few more standing 
by the heads of their horses; and still another few 
grouped around the door of the pulperia, having a 
last drink of mezcal or catalan with their swarthy 
Mexican acquaintances. Here and there, in front of 
some adobé hut, might be observed a more tender 
leave-taking. The ranger fully equipped—with arms, 
haversack, and canteen—leaning against the heavy 
bars of a window, with face turned inward, as though 
he was talking to some prisoner through the grating 
of a jail. But he is himself the real captive, ensnared 
during his short sojourn, and still held in chains by 
the olive-skinned poblana, whose dark liquid eyes may 
be seen on the other side of the reja, flashing with 
love, or melting with sad tenderness at the prospect of 
parting. 

Others, again, are bidding their adios in retired 
corners, under the shadow of the church walls, or in 
groups of four or five more openly in the plazza itself. 
Early as is the hour, the people have all arisen; and 
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not a few of the brown, rebosa-clad, short-skirted 
wenches are already on their way, jarro on head, to the 
fountain. There the pitchers are filled, and lifted on 
their heads—perhaps for the last time—by the rangers, 
who perform the office with all the rude grace in their 
power. Then follows a profusion of smiles and bows, 
and a dialogue, on the ranger’s part extending to the 
whole of his Spanish, which consists of the phrase: 

‘Mucho bueno, muchacha!’ 

The usual reply, accompanied with a display of 
pretty white teeth, is: 

*Mucho bueno, cavallero! mucho bueno Tejano!’ 
given in like ungrammatical phrase, in order that it 
may be intelligible to the person to whom it is 
addressed. 

I have often been surprised at the success of my 
great uncouth followers with these petite dark-eyed 
damsels of Anahuac; but, indeed, many of the rangers 
are not bad-looking men. On the contrary, there 
are handsome fellows among them, if they were only 
put into clean shirts, and a little more closely shaven. 
But woman’s eye is keen-sighted in such matters: 
she easily penetrates through the disguise of dust, the 
bronze of sun-tan, and the shaggy mask of an ill-kept 
beard; and no eye is quicker in this respect than that 
of the fair Mexicana. In the big, apparently rude, 
individual, called a ‘ranger,’ she beholds a type of 
strength and courage, a heart that can cherish, and an 
arm that can protect her. These are qualities that, 
from all time, have won the love of woman. 

It is evident they are not all friends whom we are 
leaving behind us. Hostile faces may be observed, 
many of them, peering from open doors or windows. 
Here and there a sulky lepero swings about in his 
blanket, or cowers by the corner of the street, scowling 
savagely from under his broad-brimmed hat. Most of 
this class are absent—as long since ascertained—with 
the guerrilla; but a few still remain to give shadow to 
the picture. They regard the approaches towards the 
women with ill-concealed anger; and would resent this 
politeness if they dared. They confine the exhibition 
of their spite to the dastardly meanness of ill-treating 
the women themselves, whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity. No later than the night before, one of them 
was detected in beating his sweetheart or mistress 
for the crime, as was alleged, of dallying too long in 
the company of a Tejano. The Tejano, in this case, 
took the law into his own hands, and severely chastised 
the jealous pelado. 

Even in the hurried glance which I gave to these 
scenes of leave-taking, I could not help noticing an 
expression on the faces of some of the young girls that 

in it a strange significance. It was something 
more than sadness: it was more like the uneasy look 
that betokens apprehension. 

Perhaps the state of mind I was in magnified my 
perceptions. At that moment, a struggle was passing 
in my own breast, and a feeling of irresolution lay 
heavy upon me. All night long had my mind dwelt 
upon the same thought—the danger that menaced 
my betrothed—all night long I had been occupied 
with plans to avert it, but no reasonable scheme had 
I succeeded in devising. 

It is true the danger was only hypothetical and 
undefined, but it was just this supposititious indefinite- 
ness that caused the difficulty in providing against it. 
Had it assumed a tangible shape, I might more easily 
have adopted some means of avoiding it: but no—it 
remained a shadow, and against a shadow I knew not 
what precautions to take. When morning broke, I was 
still struggling under the same nervous indecision. 

Problematical as was the peril my fancy had formed, 
there were moments when it appalled me—moments 
when my mind laboured under a painful presentiment, 
and I could not cast the load by any act of volition. 
With all my philosophy, I could not fortify myself 


against the belief that ‘coming events cast their 
shadows before ;’ and, spite of myself, I kept repeating 
in thought the weird prophetic words. Upon my soul, 
certainly, there were shadows, and dark ones; if the 
events should have any correspondence with them, 
then there was misery before me. 

I have termed the danger in which Isolina was 
placed indefinite: it was not so indefinite, after a 
slight analysis; it was directly traceable to the 
presence of Rafael Ijurra. True, there were other 
sources of apprehension ; other perils surrounded her, 
arising from the disturbed state of the country—but 
these did not point at her in particular. That frontier 
province had been for years in a distracted condition— 
by revolution or Indian invasion—and war was no new 
thing to its people. In the midst of strife had the fair 
flower grown to perfect blooming, without having 
been either crushed or trodden upon. Isolina de 
Vargas was a woman of sufficient spirit to resist insult 
and cast off intrusion. I had just had proof of this. 
Under ordinary circumstances, I had no fear that she 
would be unequal to the emergency ; but the circum- 
stances in which she now stood were not of that 
character ; they were extraordinary and to an extreme 
degree. In addition to the light thrown upon Ijurra’s 
designs by his own menacing confession, I knew other 
particulars of him. Holingsworth had helped me to 
a knowledge of this bad man, and that knowledge it 
was that rendered me apprehensive. From a nature so 
base and brutal, it was natural I should dread the worst. 

But what could I do? I might have thrown up 
my commission, and remained upon the spot, but that 
would have been worse than idle. I could not have 
protected myself, much less another. The rangers 
once gone from the place, my life would not have been 
safe there for a single hour. 

Only one plan suggested itself that had the 
semblance of feasibility—to seek another interview 
with Isolina—her father as well—and adjure them to 
remove at once from the scene of danger. They might 
go to San Antonio de Bexar, where, far removed from 
hostile ground, they could live in safety till the war 
should be ended. 

It was only at the last moment that this happy idea 
came into my head, and I reviled myself that I had 
not conceived it sooner. The chief difficulty would lie 
in the opposition of Don Ramon. I knew that he was 
aware of the /riendship that existed between his 
daughter and myself, and furthermore, that he had 
opposed no obstacle to it; but how could I convince 
him of the necessity for so sudden an expatriation as 
the one I was about to propose? how should I persuade 
him of the peril I myself dreaded? and from such a 
source ! 

Another difficulty I might encounter—in the proud 
spirit of Isolina herself. Much did I fear she would 
never consent to be thus driven from her home, and by 
such a poltroon as she knew her cousin to be. She 
had cowed and conquered him but the day before; 
she feared him not; she would not be likely to partake 
of my painful apprehensions. My counsel might be 
disregarded, my motives misconstrued 

The time, too, was unfavourable. We must be on 
the march by sunrise—so ran our orders—and already 
the day was breaking. I cared not much for this: I 
could easily have overtaken my troop; but it was a 
delicate matter—that could only be excused by a 
certain knowledge of danger—to awake a gentleman’s 
family at such an hour, even for the purpose of warn- 
ing them. Moreover, should my advice prove fruitless, 
I reflected that my visit—which could not be made in 
secre-—might aid in bringing about the very danger I 
apprehended. A circumstance so extraordinary could 
not fail to be noticed by all. 

It was thus that I was held in irresolution, while 
my troop was forming for the march. 
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At the last moment, thanks to the thoughtful 
Holingsworth, a compromise offered. He suggested 
that I should send my advice in writing. In that I 
could be as explicit as I pleased, and bring before 
my protegées all the arguments I might be able to 
adduce—perhaps more successfully than if urged by 
a personal a) > 

My + AS was adopted ; and in haste, 
but with a fervour resulting from my fears, I penned 
the admonitory epistle. A trusty messenger was 
found in one of the Ayankieados, who promised, as 
soon as the family should be stirring, to carry the 
letter to its destination. 

With my heart somewhat relieved of its load, though 
still far from light, I gave the order to march. The 
bugle rang clear and loud, and its cheerful notes, as I 
sprang into the saddle, combined with the inspiration 
borrowed from my buoyant steed, produced a soothing 
effect upon my spirit. 


CHAPTER LIIL 
CAMP GOSSIP. 


It was but a short-lived light—a passing gleam— 
and soon again fell the shadow, dark as ever. Strive 
as I might, I could not cast the load that weighed upon 
my bosom ; reason as I would, I could not account for 
its heaviness. 

It was natural that a parting like ours should pro- 
duce pain, and misgivings as to the future. My life 
was to be staked in the lottery of war; I might fall on 
the field of fight; I might perish by camp-pestilence— 
a foe that in the campaign kills more soldiers than 
sword or shot—the many perils of flood and field were 
before me, and it was natural I should regard the 
future with a degree of doubtfulness. But it was not 
the contemplation of all these dangers that filled me 
with such a terrible foreboding. Strange to say, I had 
a forecast that I should survive them. It was almost 
a conviction, yet it failed to comfort me. It compre- 
hended not the safety of Isolina. No—but the contrary. 
Along with it came the presentiment, that we should 
never meet again. 

Once or twice, as this dread feeling became most 
acute, I reined up my horse, half resolved to gallop 
back; but again the wild idea passed from me, and I 
continued irresolutely on. 

Something of prudence, too, now restrained me from 
returning: it would no longer have been safe to go 
back to the rancheria. As we issued from the plazza, 
we could hear distant jeering, and cries of ‘ Mueran 
los Tejanos!’ It was with difficulty I could restrain 
the rangers from turning to take vengeance. One, the 
worse for mezcal, had loitered behind, under the influ- 
ence of the drink, fancying himself secure. Him the 
pelados had ‘bonnetted,’ and otherwise maltreated. 
They would have murdered him outright, but that 
some of them, more prudent than their fellows, had 
counselled the mob to let him go—alleging that the 
Tejanos were yet ‘ too near, and might come back.’ 

Again I had strife with my men: they would have 
returned and fired the place, had I permitted them. 
Fortunately, he who had been ill treated was a good- 


for-nothing fellow—scarcely worth the sympathy of | 
his comrades—and I was well satisfied at his having | 


received a lesson. It might be useful, and was much 
needed, for ‘ straggling’ was one of the ranger-crimes 
most difficult to cure. 

Along the road, we saw signs of a guerrilla. Shots 
were fired at us from a hill; but a party sent to the 
place encountered no one. Horse-tracks were observed, 
and once a brace of mounted men were seen galloping 
away over a distant slope. It might be the band of 
Ijurra, and doubtless it was so; but we fancied at the 
time that Canales himself was near; and as an 
encounter with his large and well-organised force would 


be a very different affair from a skirmish with the 
other, we felt the necessity of advancing with caution. 

The prospect of a ‘ fight’ with that noted partisan 
created quite an excitement in the ranks. To have 
captured Canales—the ‘ Chapparal Fox,’ as the Texans 
termed him—or to have made conquest of his band, 
would have been esteemed a feat of grand consequence 
—only inferior in importance to a pitched battle, or 
the taking of ‘Game-leg’ (Santa Anna) himself. 

I confess that to me the idea of measuring strength 
with the famed guerrillero was at that moment rife 
with charms; and the excitement derived from the 
hope of meeting him, for a while abstracted my mind 
from its painful bodings. 

But we reached the town without seeing aught of 
the Chapparal Fox. It was not likely that he was on 
that road; or if so, he took care not to shew himself. 
Canales fought not for glory alone, and the rangers 
were not the foes he cared to encounter. Rich 
baggage-trains were the game he was used to hunt, 
and our solitary ‘company-wagon,’ filled with frying- 
pans, camp-kettles, sick soldiers, and tattered blankets 
—half alive with those charming little insects of the 
genera pulex and pediculus—had no attractions for the 
gallant guerrillero. 

On reaching the town, we were surprised to find 
that the division had not yet moved. It was to have 
marched on that morning, but a countermand had 
arrived from head-quarters, delaying the movement for 
some days—perhaps a week. 

This was rare news to me; and as soon as I heard it, 
my mind became occupied with projects and anticipa- 
tions of a pleasant nature. I had hoped that we would 
be sent back to the rancheria, but alas! no—our 
orders were to remain with the division. 

As every available building was occupied by troops, 
the rangers, as usual, were treated as ‘ outsiders,’ and 
compelled to take to the grass. Halfa mile from the 
town, a spot was shewn us for ourcamp. It was on 
the banks of a pretty rivulet; and there, having 
picketed our steeds, stretched our canvas to the sun, 
and washed the dust from our faces, we made ourselves 
at home. 

I did not remain long by the camp. As soon as our 
tents were fairly pitched, I left them, and walked back 
into the town—partly to get more definite information 
as to the future movements of the army, and partly 
with the design of indulging a little in the social feel- 
ing. I had some old comrades among the different 
regiments of the division ; and after such a long spell 
of rustication, I was not indisposed to refresh my spirit 
by the renewal of former fellowships. 

At head-quarters, I learned definitely that we 
should not march for a week at the least. So far 
good; and after hearing this, I proceeded to the 
fonda, the rendezvous of all the jovial spirits of the 
army. Here I encountered the friends of whom I 
was in search; and for a short while I found respite 
from the thoughts that had been harrowing me. 

I soon gathered the current ‘camp gossip,’ and 
learned who were the ‘newspaper heroes’ of the hour; 
over many of whose names my friends and I could 
not restrain either our satire or laughter. It appeared 
that the men of deeds were scarcely known beyond 
the limits of the army itself, while others, who in the 
field of battle had actually played the poltroon, had 
at home become household words in the mouths of 
the people. One general, whom I myself saw hiding in 
a ditch during the rage of battle, was the theme of 
speech, sentiment, and song. The newspapers were 
filled with praises, and the windows with pictures of a 
‘gallant dragoon officer,’ who had somehow obtained 
the credit of capturing a battery. My rangers cried 
‘Bah!’ when I told them this. ‘They themselves were 
the men who had first galloped over those Mexican 
guns! 
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‘Keeping an editor in pay’ was a standing sarcasm 
applicable to more than one of our generals; and 
the ‘army correspondent’ taking advantage of this 
pruriency for fame, lived well, and swaggered in 
proportional importance. 

Ah, glory! what sacrifices men make for thee upon 
the shrine of conscience! For my part, I do not think 
I could feel happy under the credit of a feat I had not 
performed. Surely the consciousness of having done 
a deed is of itself a sufficient reward? He is but an 
unhappy hero who is not a hero to himself! . 

Pleasanter gossip I heard about the relations exist- 
ing between our troops and the people of the town. 
Many of the inhabitants had grown quite Ayankieado, in 
consequence of our excellent behaviour towards them. 
Our conduct was compared with that which they had 
lately experienced at the hands of their own army. 
The latter is in the habit of seizing property at 
pleasure, on pretence of using it for the defence of the 
state. We, on the contrary, pay for everything—round 
prices too—in bright American dollars. The ricos | 
and merchants prefer this system, and would have no | 
objections to making it permanent. Outrages are few | 
on the part of our soldiery, and severely punished by | 
the general. Our enemies contrast the modest bearing 
of the American soldier with the conceited strut | 
and insolent swagger of their own gold-bedizened 
militarios, who are wont on all occasions to ‘take the 
wall’ of them. It is only outside the lines, between 
stragglers and leperos, that the retaliation system is | 
carried on so fiercely. Within the walls, everything | 
is order, with a mildness too rare under martial law. 


Private property is strictly regarded, and private | 
dwellings are not occupied by our troops. Even the | 
officers are not billeted in private houses; and many | 
of them have to make shift in rather uncomfortable | 
quarters, while most of the soldiers live under canvas. | 
This state of things is scarcely satisfactory to the | 
troops; and some grumbling is heard. There is no | 
complaint, however, from the Mexicans, who seem! 
rather astonished at so much forbearance on the part | 
of their conquerors. 

I doubt whether, in the whole history of war, can 
be found a conquest characterised by equal mildness | 
and humanity, as is the ‘Second Conquest of Mexico.’ | 

It is principally for this reason the people have | 
grown so well affected towards us. But there is | 
another, perhaps, not less potent. From the exten- | 
sive operations we are now about to undertake, they | 
see that we mean war in earnest; and the belief has | 
become general, that a large ‘ annexation’ will follow ; 
that perhaps the whole valley of the Rio Grande will 
become American territory. It is but human nature | 
in them to do homage to the rising sun. 

The ricos are better disposed towards us than the | 
common people; but this enigma is easily explained. 
The latter are more patriotic—that is, more ready to | 
fight for native tyranny, than accept freedom from | 
a foreign hand. ’Tis so in all lands. In the event | 
of a war with England, the black slave of Carolina | 
would range himself by the side of his master, and | 
prove the bitterest foe to the enemies, not of his 
JSreedom, but of his country. 

The familias principales of Mexico have good reasons 
for being friendly to us. They have a stake to lose, 
which, under their own government, has been ill 
guarded for them. No wonder they should desire to 
come under the broad protecting wings of the northern 
eagle. . - ° 

I found that another specics of ‘annexation’ had 
been going on during my absence. One of our officers 
had become annexed to a wealthy sefiorita of the place, 
and the marriage-ceremony had been performed with 
great pomp and splendour. Another was talked of as 
being jiancé ; and it was expected that the example 
would find numerous imitators. 


I need not say that I was much interested by these 
novedades, and I returned with lighter heart to the 
camp. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE RUINED BANCHO, 


The pleasant excitement caused by my visit to my 
old comrades was soon over; and having nothing 
to do but lounge about my tent, I became again 
the victim of the same painful bodings. I could not 
shake them off. 

Subtile and mysterious is the spirit-world within us ; 
certainly does it seem to have prescience of the future. 
Is it an electric chain connecting what is, with what 
is to be? Or is it the second-sight of instinct? 
Certainly there are times when something within 
whispers a warning, as, in the physical world, God’s 
wild creatures are warned from without of the earth- 
quake and the storm. How often do we experience the 
realisation of portentous dreams? Why should not the 
waking soul have also its moments of clairvoyance ? 

As I lay stretched upon my leathern catré, I gave 
way to such reflections. I soon succeeded in reasoning 
myself into a full belief in foreknowledge; and my 
apprehensions were proportionately strengthened. But 
I had conceived a design, and the prospect of putting 
it in execution somewhat relieved me from the heavi- 
ness I had hitherto felt. 

My new project was to take a score of my best men, 
to ride back the road we had come, place the party in 


| ambush near the hacienda, while I alone should enter 


the house, and further urge the counsels I had com- 
mitted to writing. If I should find that these had been 
already followed, so much the better—I should be 
assured, and return content; but I felt almost certain 
that Don Ramon had rejected them. At all events, 
I was determined to know the truth—determined, 
moreover, to gratify my longing for one more interview 


with my beloved. 
I had warned the men and fixed the hour—as scon 
| as it was dark enough to conceal our departure from 


the camp. 
I had two reasons for not starting earlier—first, 


| because I did not wish this private scouting to be known 


at head-quarters. It is true that in such matters we 
rangers had the advantage of regular troops. Though 
belonging to the division, our duty was usually 
detached from it, and we were rarely ‘missed’ when 
absent. There was thus a sort of pleasant inde- 
pendence in my command, which I for one fully 
appreciated. For all that, I did not desire the whole 
world to know of an expedition like the one projected. 

My second motive for going in the night was simple 
prudence. I dared not take the whole of my command 
along with me without permission from above. The 
absence of the corps without leave would certainly 
be noticed, even were it but for a few hours; and 
with the smaller party I intended to take, caution 
would be requisite. Should we move along the road 
before it was deserted, some swift messenger might 
carry the tidings en avant, and get us into trouble. 

I designed to start at the earliest hour of darkness, 
so that I might not alarm the hacienda by a midnight 
visit. An hour and a half of constant riding would 
bring me to its gate. ° ” 

At the last moment of twilight we were in our 
saddles; and rode silently into the chapparal that skirted 
our camp. After filing for some distance through a 
narrow path, we debouched upon the up-river road— 
the same that conducted to the rancheria. 

The trappers, Rube and Garey, acting as scouts, 
went forward in the advance. They were on foot 
—their horses remaining behind with the party. 

It was a mode of march I had adopted after some 
experience in bush-fighting. The scouts of a marching 
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force should always go on foot, whether the main body 
be dragoons or infantry. In this manner they can 
take advantage of the ground; and by keeping under 
cover of the timber, are enabled to reconnoitre the 
angles of the road in a much safer way than when on 
horseback. The great danger to a scout—and con- 
sequently to the party for which he is acting—lies 
in his being jirst seen, and the risk is greater when he 
is mounted. The horse cannot be drawn under cover 
without an effort; and the sound of the hoof may be 
heard ; whereas in nine cases out of ten, a man on foot 
—that is such a man as either Rube Rawlings or Biil 
Garey—will discover the enemy before he is himself 
seen, or any ambuscade can be attempted. Of course 
the scout should never advance beyond the possibility 
of retreating upon the party he is guiding. 

With full confidence in the men who had been sent 
forward, we rode on, timing our pace, so as not 
to overtake them. Now and then we caught a 
glimpse of them, at the further end of a long stretch, 
skirting the bushes, or stooping behind the cover, to 
reconnoitre the road in advance. To our chagrin, 
it was clear moonlight, and we could distinguish their 
forms at a great distance. We should much have 
preferred a darker night. 

The road we were travelling upon was entirely 
without habitations; most of it ran through light 
chapparal forest, with neither clearing nor homestead. 
One solitary rancho stood at about equal distances 
between the town and the rancheria; and was known 
among the rangers by the familiar sobriquet of the 
‘half-way house.’ It was a poor hovel of yucca, with 
a small patch around that had once grown yams, chile- 
pepper, and a stock of maize for whoever had inhabited 
it; but its occupants had long since disappeared—the 
prowling soldier-robber from the camp had paid it 
many a visit, and its household gods lay broken upon 
the hearth. The {tortilla stone and comal, red earthen 
ollas, calabash cups, bedsteads and benches of the cata 
vaquera, a whirligig spindle, an old stringless jarana or 
bandolon, with other like effects, lay in fragments upon 
the floor. Mingling with these were cheap coloured 
wood-prints, of saints and Saviour, that had been 
dragged from the walls, and with the torn leaves of 
an old Spanish misa, trampled in dust and dishonour. 

I paint this tableau of ruin, not that it was in any 
way connected with the events of our narrative, but that 
it had strangely affected me. On the day before, as we 
rode past, I had halted a moment by the little rancho, 
and contemplated the scene with a feeling of melan- 
choly that amounted almost to sadness. Little thought 
I that a still sadder spectacle awaited me in that 
same spot. 

We had approached within less than half a mile of 
the rancho, when a strange medley of sounds reached 
our ears. Human voices they were, and borne upon 
the light breeze we could distinguish them to be the 
voices of women. Occasionally harsher tones were 
heard mingling in the murmur, but most of them had 
the soft rich intonation that distinguishes the female 
voice. 

We all drew bridle, and listened. The sounds con- 
tinued in the same confused chorus, but there was 
neither song nor joy in the accents. On the contrary, 
the night-wind carried upon its wings the voices of 
‘lamentation and wailing.’ 

‘There are women in trouble,’ remarked one of my 
followers in a loud suggestive tone. 

The remark caused all of us simultaneously to ply 
the spur, and ride forward. 

Before we had galloped a dozen lengths, a man 
appeared coming from the opposite direction, and 
advancing rapidly up the middle of the road. We 
saw it was the scout Garey; and, once more reining 
up, we awaited his approach. 

I was at the head of the little troop, and as the 


trapper drew near, I could see his face full under the 
light of the moon. Its expression was ominous of evil 
tidings. 

He spoke not until he had laid his hand upon the 
pommel of my saddle, and then only in a subdued and 
saddened tone. His words were: 

‘Thar’s ugly news, capt’n.’ 

O that terrible foreboding ! 

* News ?—ill news?’ I stammered out; ‘ what, for 
Heaven’s sake ?—speak, Garey !’ 

‘They’ve been playin’ the devil at the rancherie. 
Them ruffins hez behaved wuss than Injuns would a 
done. But come forrard, capt’n, an see for yurself. 
The weemen are clost by hyar at the shanty. Rube’s 
a tryin’ to pacify them, poor critters.’ 

O that terrible foreboding ! 

I made no response to Garey’s last speech, but rode 
forward as fast as my horse could carry me. 

A brace of minutes brought me up to the rancho, 
and there I beheld a spectacle that caused the blood 
to curdle in my veins. 


CHAPTER LV. 
A CRUEL PROSCRIPTION, 


The open space in front of the hovel was occupied by 
a group of women—most of them young girls. There 
were six or seven; I did not count them. There were 
two or three men, Mexicans, mixed up in the group. 
Rube was in their midst, endeavouring in his broken 
Spanish to give them consolation and assurance of 
safety. Poor victims! they needed both. 

The women were half-naked—some of them simply 
en chemise. Their long black hair fell loosely over their 
shoulders, looking tossed, wet, and draggly. There 
was blood upon it; there was blood upon their cheeks 
in seams half dried, but still dropping. The same 
horrid red mottled their necks and bosoms, and there 
was blood upon the hands that had wiped them. A 
red-brown blotch appeared upon the foreheads of all. 
In the moonlight, it looked as if the skin had been 
burnt. I rode closer to one, and examined it: it was 


|a brand—the fire-stamp of red-hot iron. The skin 


around was scarlet, but in the midst of this halo of 
inflammation I could distinguish, from their darker 
hue, the outlines of the two letters I wore upon my 
button—the well-known ‘ U. S.’ 

She who was nearest me raised her hands, and 
tossing back from her cheeks the thick clustered hair, 
cried out: 

* Miralo, seior !’ 

O Heaven! my flesh crept as I looked upon the 
source of that crimson hemorrhage. Her ears had 
been clipped off—they were wanting! 

I needed no farther uplifting of their hair to satisfy 
me that the others had been served in like manner; 
the red stream still trickling adown their necks was 
evidence enough. 

The men, too, had been similarly abused. Two of 
them had suffered still farther mutilation. They held 
up their right arms before my face—not their hands. 
Tiere were no hands. 1 saw the hanging sleeve, and 
the blood-steeped bandage on the stump. Their 
hands had been chopped off at the wrists. Horrid 
sight! ‘ 

Both men and women gathered around me, clasping 
my knees, and uttering prayers and entreaties. No 
doubt, most of them were known to me by sight; but 
their. features were now unrecognisable. They had 
been the friends and sweethearts of the corps, and 
my followers were already addressing them by name. 
The lovers of one or two were present, and embraced 
them. 

One appeared more richly costumed than the rest, 
and upon her my eyes had fallen, as I first rode 
up. I almost dreaded to approach her, as she stood 
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a little apart; but no—it could not be—she was not 
tall enough ; besides, the ruffians would not dare’ —— 

* Your name, sefiorita ?’ 

* Conchita, setior—la hija del alcalde.’ 

The tears burst from her eyes, mingling with blood 
as they ran down her cheeks. Oh, that I too could 
have wept! Poor Wheatley! he was not with us. He 
had yet to receive the blow: it would soon fall. 

My heart was on fire; so were those of my followers. 
They swore and foamed at the mouth. Some drew 

istols and knives, calling out to me to lead them on. 
Never saw I men in such a frenzy of rage: the most 
cold-blooded among them seemed to have suddenly 
gone mad. 

Icould scarcely restrain them, till we should hear the 
tale. We guessed it already; but we needed some 
details to assist us in executing vengeance. It was 
told by many mouths, interrupting or confirming one 
another. One of the men was more coherent—Pedro, 
who used to sell mezcal to the troop. To him we 
listened. The substance of his story was as follows: 

Shortly after we had left the rancheria, it was 
entered by the guerrilleros with cries of ‘ Viva Santa 
Anna! Viva Mexico!’ and ‘Death to the Yankees!’ 
They commenced by breaking open several tiendas, 
and drinking mezcal and whatever they could find. 
They were joined by the mob of the place—by /eperos 
and others. Pedro noticed the herredero (blacksmith) 
and the matador (cattle-killer) taking a conspicuous 
part. There were many women in the mob—the 
mistresses of the guerrilleros, and others of the town. 

After drinking a while, they grew more excited. 
Then was heard the cry: ‘ Mueran los Ayankieados !’ 
and the crowd scattering in different directions, entered 
the houses, shouting, ‘ Saguenlos afuera! matenlos !” 
(Drag them out! kill them!) The poor girls and 
all who had been friendly to the Americanos were 
dragged into the plazza amidst the oaths and execra- 
tions of the guerrilla, and hisses and hootings from 
the mob. They were spit upon, called by filthy names, 
pelted with mud and melon-rinds, and then some of 
the crowd cried out to mark them, so that their friends 
the Tejanos should know them again. The women 
were more furious than the men, and excited the 
latter to the deed, calling to the blacksmith : 

*Traiga el fierro! traiga el fierro/’ (Bring the 
branding-iron !) 

Others cried out: ‘Sacan las orejas!’ (Cut off their 
ears !) 

The brutal blacksmith and butcher, both half drunk, 
obeyed the call—willingly, Pedro alleged. The former 
used the branding-iron, already prepared, while the 
latter performed his bloody office with the knife of 
his trade! 

Most of the guerrilleros wore masks. The leaders 
were all masked, and watched the proceedings from 
the roof of the alcaldé’s house. One Pedro knew in 
spite of his disguise; he knew him by his great size 
and red hair: it was the salteador, El Zorro. Others 
he guessed at; but he had no doubt it was the band 
of Don Rafael Ijurra—nor had we. 

Had they left the rancheria before Pedro and the 
others came away ? 

Pedro thought not; he and the other victims, as 
soon as they got out of the hands of the mob, had fled 
to the chapparal, and were making for the American 
camp when met by our scouts. They were straggling 
along the road one after the other; Rube had detained 
them by the rancho, till we should come up. 

Pedro feared that they were not all—that there were 
other victims; the alcaldé, he feared, had been worse 
than mutilated—he had been murdered. 

This last information the poor fellow imparted in a 
whisper—at the same time casting a sorrowful look 
towards Conchita. I had not the courage to inquire 
farther. 


The question arose whether we should send back for 
more men, and wait till they arrived, or advance at 
once to the rancheria. The former was negatived 


with unanimous voice. We were strong enough, and 
vengeance was impatient. I was joyed by the decision; 
J could not have waited. 

The women were directed to continue on to the 
ranger-camp; Pedro, mounted behind one of the men, 
We needed him for purposes of 


should go with us. 
identification. 

We were about to move forward, when a figure 
appeared along the road in the direction we were going 
to take. On coming within sight of us, the figure was 
seen to skulk and hide in the bushes. Rube and Garey 
ran rapidly forward, and in a few minutes returned 
bringing with them a Mexican youth—another of the 
victims ! 

He had left the scene of his sufferings somewhat 
later than the rest. 

Was the guerrilla still in the place ? 

No; they were gone from the village. 

‘Whither?’ was the anxious interrogatory. 

They had taken the up-river road, towards the hacienda 
de Vargas. They had passed the boy as he lay concealed 
among some aloes; he had heard their cries as they 
rushed past. 

‘ What cries ?” 

They shouted: ‘ Mueran al traidor y traidora! Mueran 
al padre y hija! Isolina la p—t—a!” 

*O merciful God !’ 


A FISH WITHOUT A POSITION. 
Wuar’s in a name? I asked myself contemptuously 
as a passer-by exclaimed: ‘ What an odd fish!’ Now, 
what is an odd fish? ‘He whose father was a good 
old sole, and his mother a little common plaice,’ a 
punster might reply; but not so the frequenters 
of the Crystal Palace: these will tell you that I am 
the oddest of odd fish, and that of all the wonders 
locked up in the water—that great storehouse of nature 
—there is none greater than myself. Perhaps, kind 
human, you may not have been among the number 
of my visitors, and consequently may not have seen 
me in the Crystal Palace, in one of those watery 
prisons called aquariums, where my confinement is 
rendered still more irksome by the gold and silver 
fish which share my captivity, only, like pert lackeys, 
to dazzle my eyes by their tinselled liveries, and 
disturb my repose by their purposeless activity. To 
you, then, to whom I will presume myself a stranger, 
I introduce myself as the Lepidosiren anectens, or mud- 
fish, whose ancestral home is in the river Gambia, and 
whose power of adaptation is so great, that, on the 
subsidence of the stream, it forms for itself a mem- 
branous covering, and enshrouding itself, Cheops-like, 
in a cocoon of mud, awaits on the river’s bank the 
return of the waters, continuing frequently for eight 
months in a state of torpor. 

To exchange a mud-hut for a palace of crystal may 
be thought an exaltation not to be despised; but it 
was not thus with me. My Egyptian bondage was 
light indeed, compared with the confinement of the 
voyage, and the subsequent suffering in the Crystal 
Palace ; where I was placed by Captain Chamberlayne, 
about six months since, in company with two other 
mud-fish, and the mummy of a grandfather, whose 
sarcophagus and remains you may see, alas! at the 
foot of my aquarium. It is not, however, the bodily 
suffering of which I complain, though I have had 
enough of that; no, rather it is the mental disorder 
—the disorder so prevalent in England, and so dreaded 
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by her children—I mean the want of position. We 
mud-fish had no acknowledged and recognised place. 
We were like too many whom we saw around us, odd 
fish like ourselves—perhaps like you, dear human 
—gasping and struggling for a position, dreading 
nothing so much as to lose their place in society ; 
may, we were more to be pitied than these, for 
we had no position to lose; we were not even 
classed in the great family of nature. When we 
claimed to belong to the‘fishes, we found that our 
anatomy more nearly allied us to reptiles; when we 
would have settled on the earth, we were sent back to 
the Gambia. All this was the more trying, because, 
some ten years since, a mud-fish had been brought 
over, and its habits, structure, and peculiarities had 
been subjects of investigation and speculation. We 
might, therefore, have reasonably expected our proper 
place assigned to us immediately on our arrival in 
England. Not so, however. We were no sooner placed 
in our new abode, than we found ourselves in the 
hands of that great reigning power Science—science, 
who is ever seeking to enlarge her dominion and 
increase her subjects; ever investigating, and never 
wearying; examining all causes, judging all effects, 
despising no means, compassing all ends. We became, 
then, subjects of science. The naturalist examined 
our four propellers—scarcely legs, scarcely fins—our 
snake-like body, and animal head ; the medical world 
descanted on our lungs and digestive organs; and the 
mechanist commented on our rudder-like tail and 
peculiar ‘ build :’ and so the scientific world discussed, 
and the everyday world wondered, and the ignorant 
world laughed ; and to-day we are fishes; yesterday, 
we were reptiles; to-morrow, perhaps, we shall be 
mere links! 

There were not those wanting who tried to find a 
family likeness for us in England; some asserting that 
Camden and Fuller had made mention of us among the 
worthies of Lancashire: the one saying that ‘at a place 
called Sefton in the above county, upon turning up 
the turf, men find a black deadish water, with small 
fishes therein ;’ and the other, that ‘the men of this 
place go a-fishing with spades and mattocks.’ Some, 
again, traced in us a strong resemblance to eels. Now, 
this comparison would have been odious to us, had not 
the eel been called by the ancients the offspring of 
Jove, and had it not, too, been consecrated by Roman 
tears ; for it was when Crassus was reproached in the 
senate, by Domitius, with ‘ Foolish Crassus! you wept 
for your murena’ (or lamprey), that Crassus retorted : 
*That was more than you did for your two wives.’ 
Eels, therefore, are a matter of history, and, so far, 
we were not offended; but when we were associated 
with lizards, and even the low-bred, ditch-loving newt, 
our indignation knew no bounds. We are not cold- 
blooded—no, by the three ventricles of our African 
hearts, the blood of the Pharaohs boiled within us at 
the insult offered to the mummies of our ancestors! 
Disputes without soon created dissensions within, and 
our new abode became the scene of many quarrels. 
Our morning meal of frogs was seldom partaken of 
without contention ; and one day, in a frenzy of passion, 
I fell upon and devoured one of my companions, which 
had raised a question about my fins. This act of fury 
was much resented by my remaining relative, which 
sought many occasions of revenge, and spent his 
miserable existence in reviling at me and at fate, and 
in pining for his native mud; until one day, a desperate 
leap into the tank below, saved him at once from my 
pursuit and the investigation of science. He sleeps, 
as I understand, at the bottom of the tank—it may be, 
in a cocoon of English mud. Meanwhile, I, sad, soli- 
tary, and almost blind, drag on my wretched life, a 
creature without a position, an intermediate form, a 
chrysalis of the waters, neither flesh nor fowl, perhaps 
not even an ‘ odd fish.’ 


THE EVENING-STAR. 


Tne evening-star watched by the moon, 

In a sweet trance of sad devotion ; 

Still fond and faithful all alone, 

‘Within the heaven’s wide ocean— 

Alone, untiring in her love, 

She sat while dews were round her weeping, 
*Mid all the heavenly sentinels, 

The only one unsleeping. 


Thus I will be, dear love, to thee, 
When night and loneliness enfold thee ; 
Still whispering low and fervently, 
What in bright days I told thee— 
Still gazing from my heart of hearts, 
On that loved face divinely beaming, 
*Mid world and worldlings all alone, 
Wrapped in my golden dreaming! 
E. 0. D. 


PARADISE OF THE OLD. 

I have no means of obtaining any satisfactory tables 
to shew the proportions which different ages bear to one 
another in China, or the average mortality at different 
periods of human life; yet to every decade of life the 
Chinese apply some special designation. The age of ten 
is called ‘the Opening Degree ;’ twenty, ‘ Youth expired;’ 
thirty, ‘Strength and Marriage ;’ forty, ‘Officially Apt;’ 
fifty, ‘Error-knowing;’ sixty, ‘Cycle-closing;’ seventy, 
‘Rare Bird of Age ;’ eighty, ‘Rusty-visaged ;’ ninety, 
‘Delayed ;’ one hundred, ‘ Age’s Extremity.’ Among the 
Chinese, the amount of reverence grows with the number 
of years. I made, some years ago, the acquaintance of a 
Buddhist priest living in the convent of Tien Tung near 
Ningpo, who was more than a century old, and whom 
people of rank were in the habit of visiting, in order to 
shew their respect and to obtain his autograph. He had 
the civility to give me a very fair specimen of his hand- 
writing. There are not only many establishments for the 
reception of the aged, but the penal code provides severe | 
punishments for those who refuse to relieve the poor in | 
their declining years. Age may also be pleaded in | 
extenuation of crime and in mitigation of punishment. | 
Imperial decrees sometimes order presents to be given to | 
all indigent old people in the empire.—Sir John Bowring 
in the Transactions of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Part V. 

DRESS-PARTIES IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 

One very usual subject in the tombs, is the reception of 
guests at a party; and Egyptian artists, fully alive to 
caricature, have sometimes shewn that the little follies of | 
gossip, display of finery, and conceit, were as common in | 
those days as in later times. Here, a man of fashion 
arriving in his curricle long after the other guests are | 
assembled, thinks to increase his consequence by this 
affectation, as well as by the number of his attendants and | 
running-footmen; there, women examine, with the eyes of | 
envy or curiosity, the jewellery of a neighbour; and the | 
profusion of gold and silver vases set out on the sideboard, | 
proclaim, by their utter uselessness on the occasion, that | 
love of display alone procured them a place in the festive | 
chamber. In another place, the consequence of the 
master and mistress of the house is indicated by the 
submissive obeisance made to them by the dancers and 
musicians hired to entertain the company; and as the 
principal people who gave these entertainments were of 
the priestly class, we learn, that however they might 
lecture the people on the propriety of considering this life 
a mere passage to a future state, and of mortifying their 
appetites for pleasure, they were themselves by no means 
averse to the good things of this world, and enjoyed their 
comforts like the rest of the community.— Wilkinson's 
Egyptians in the Time of the Pharaohs. 
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